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in your suitcase —add “‘gameless gunning” to your vacation 
program. Make your favorite spot at shore or mountains a 
“hunting ground” with “game” a-plenty by taking the 


a gun, shells, and a supply of clay targets along with your 
other vacation equipment. 


It’s fascinating sport to ‘‘bring down’’ the elusive ‘‘clay 
pigeons”’ as they fly swiftly skyward in an amazing 
variety of bird-like flights. 









The Hand Trap weighs but seven pounds and will 
easily fit in your suitcase with targets and shells. 
You can obtain it of your dealer or of us, 
postage prepaid, for $4.00. 
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Say 


WRITE FOR HAND TRAP AND TRAPSHOOTING 
BOOKLETS. ADDRESS DEPT. 3-S 















Plan your vacation to include 
the Grand American 
Handicap at Chicago, 
August 16-20 
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TUNA IS KING 


If you’ve never tried it, arrange your booking now, for 
indications and reservations point to a big season in 


Nova Scotia 


where the game has been inaugurated and where 


Tuna Inn, Port Medway 


was first to introduce the sport and popularize it. 


The Leaping Tuna 


offers the finest big game fish angling in the world and the 
record fish was caught at 











Port Medway, Nova Scotia 







TUNA INN, Great Island 








A Few Gentlemen Invited 
to Join an Exclusive Club of Sportsmen 


The Club leases from the Government of Quebec and Province of Quebec a tract 
of land roughly about thirty miles square, that is thirty miles on the side running back 
from the Saguenay River. There is good moose and caribou hunting, plenty of partridges 
and duck, excellent trout fishing, good touridi fishing and a small salmon river which the 
Club has never developed but where there are plenty of salmon. 















On the property are two large lakes several miles long and a mile wide, a dozen 
small lakes besides two hundred ponds. The country itself is very beautiful for any one 
who cares for natural scenery. 












The headquarters cabin has a store connected where supplies can be purchased. 
A certain number of canoes are owned by the Club which are free to the members. 
Headquarters camp can be reached in forty-eight hours from Boston. Under the laws 
of Quebec members of licensed fish and game clubs pay only $10 for a hunting license 
as against the regular $50 fee. 
No initiation at present. 


DUES $100 A YEAR. 
A club where you will meet the sort of sportsmen with whom you want to associate. 


Full particulars from Box J. Forest and Stream. 












LONG VIEW 


(in the Sone Long Lake, N. Y. Open May 1et 
tc December ist. country abounding in game. In 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. When 
you write to W. F. Emerson, Prop., for reservation 
(rates are $20 per week and upward), ask about bass 


fishing under Buttermilk Falls, and your chances of 
securing Forest and Stream’s Silver rophy, which is 
here. oating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, moun- 


tain climbing and every other holiday enjoyment at 
Leng View. 


Excellent brook and lake trout fishing and the ice will 
be out on opening day of season, April third. 





Come to New Brunswick 


for 
Rest, Scenery, Fishing and Shooting 


unsurpassed hotels and boarding houses to meet 
all purses—a delightful trip by boat or rail of 
wonderful educational value. 

THE RUN DOWN MAN OR WOMAN 


will find this country a nature tonic unsur- 
passed, with pastimes ideal. 

Trout, Salmon, large and gamy. Moose, caribou, 
deer and small game. 

Let us send you our illustrated booklets oar 
tell us what you want and we will find 
it for you. 


The New Brunswick Tourists Association 


Dept. D., ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 










CANADA’S FAVORITE RESORT 
Inch Arran House 


Every facility for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion. Boating, bathing, fishing unsurpassed. Rates 
$10 to $15 a week, 


DALHOUSIE NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


This great wild island offers health and sport 
to all; its streams abound with salmon and 
trout;’ whilst great bands of caribou wander 
through the forests and over the open marshes 
and barrens. I am located right in the center 
of this sportsman’s paradise and can arrange 
our trip. Apply J. R. Whitaker, The Bunga- 
ow, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


Why not try the good trout fishing in the 
Willowemoc and Mongaup streams? It is being 
restocked every season and offers the best sport 
of any in this section. You can put up at the 
“Homestead,” which offers satisfaction to fisher- 
men, good rooms, — table, open fireplaces 
and every comfort due to fishermen. Write for 
booklet and rates. 

(MISS) ADA COOPER 
De Bruce, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 
Where You CAN Catch Trout 


We wish to announce the opening of New 
Spruce Cabin Inn, Wednesday, April 14th. Trout 
season opens April isth and promises to be the 
best season we have had for trout fishing for a 
number of years. 

The many trout streams surrounding Spruce 
Cabin Inn have all been restocked with 
= of brook trout—7 at Os pes in 
en presenting an unparalleled opportu ° 
in fact the best ever offered trout Gaereen "5 
Pennsylvania. z = 

Yourself and friends are cordially invited to 
be present. 

ours very truly, W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Canadensis, P. O. - - MONROE CO., PENNA. 
Cresco Station ckawanna R. R. 
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. PLACES FOR SPORTSMAN TOURIST (Continued) 


By Water or Rail 


Trout poun Bass large and gamy. 
et St hee Everything modera 
man or woman requires. Fare is $2.85 from New 
York City—Table and service un 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL 


Cook’s Falls, N. Y. 


Undespoiled by Crowds 


Spend your outing where nature’s solitudes 

have been, as yet, little disturbed by man. Good 

nd hunting. Private lake for use of 

trons. Also stream fishing. Good eats, such as 

Sooner used to make.” New maple sugar and 
syrup of our own manufacture for sale. 


Address, 7” |. FOREST HOME, Harrisville, N. Y. 


Maine, Where the Fish Are 


Why go way off into the wilderness when 
u can get near home, AS GOOD 
HING as is to be found anywhere in 

the world— 


Trout, Salmon, Bass 


Every convenience for the Sportsmen and 
his family.—Rates, table, accommoda- 
tions to satisfy the most particular. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT 


Sporting Camps 
Fort Kent, Maine 


SALT WATER ANGLERS 


Try your luck for a Forest and Stream Silver 
Cup on the big fish taken in salt water during 
season 1915. The one deep sea fishing place of 
Mt. Desert. Every convenience for sportsman 
and recreationist—special attention to family 
parties. Terms reasonable. 


STANLEY HOUSE 


E. BENSON STANLEY, Proprietor 
Manset, Southwest Harbor, Maine 


Spencer Lake Camp 


W. H. BEAN, Proprietor 


In the heart of America’s best fishing. FLY FISH- 
ING for SQUARE TAIL TROUT and trolling for 
Lake Trout w Single cabins, fine table, con- 
veniently 


GERARD, Somerset Co., Maine 


COLD SPRING CAMP. 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains 


This advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
marvelous in size and activeness. Within a 
stone's throw of the best fishing in Quebec and 
New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 

Averill, Vermont 


“North and East Pond Camps” 


Two Upper Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Large and comfortable cabins, with and without bath. 
Fly and bait fishing phenomenal—4o0 to 100 bass per 
day. Trout streams nearby. Our own gardens, two 
automobiles, excellent roads, and only  ; miles east 
of Portland, or s hours from Boston. Write for 
new descriptive booklet. 
E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., Oakland, Maine 
















BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Is found in Attean Lake from May 10 until 


July 15. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Wharf. Particulars and booklet. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 








LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE 
for good fishing. Come to the Lake House. Lake is 
eleven miles long and three miles wide. Hotel for 
fifty guests, cus tae rooms, hot and cold water. Write 
fo booklet. J. W. Emery, Lake House, Manchester, 
ne. ; 


Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three is ene at + Siveomeve Rete, , nal 
ness, N. H., on juam e. . B. Brown, 
©. For those who don’t care to fish— 


ane. baptio , billiards, motoring, tennis and 


bathing. and Stream cup here. Write 
for booklet. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
“The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


THE PROSPECT 


On beautiful Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., in the 
Green Mountains, the largest and most attractive of all 
the agp Takes in Vermont; superb climate. 
two-hour catch of small mouth bass by W. A. Lee, Teoy. 
N. Y., amounted to 30% Ibs. of these gamy fish. 
Forest and Stream trophy here. Rates reasonable. 
Cottages for those who prefer them to hotel. “The 
Prospect” will open June 2nd. Write for booklet. 
Herace B. Ellis, Prop. 


Granliden Hotel 
LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. An 
Ideal Tour. Salmon, bass and trout . fishing 
as good, if not the best in New England. Write 
for circular, W. W. Brown. 

Excellent cuisine, unsurpassed service—Forest 
and Stream trophy is in competition here. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, 
under same management. 


THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 
WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 


Excellent bass fishing. Here is every entertainment 
man or woman may look forward to during vacation. 


Niagara on the Lake, CANADA 


FISHING PRESERVED FOR YOU 


The finest fishing in Canada is reserved for 
ests of this, Canada’s greatest hotel. 
Fre Forest and Stream trophy is offered here— 


Come early. 
LE NOUVEAU CHATEAU SAGUENAY 
CHICOUTIMI, P. Q. 





SEE MAINE FIRST! 


ain one of our Tours this Summer, through 
“Maine’s Waterways of the Wilderness,” the 
famous Allagash and St. John River trips. See 
this beautiful Fish and Game region at its best. 
We furnish everything to make the trip a success. 
Talk it over with your friends and send for 
booklet giving places visited, side trips and cost. 
Remember the parties are limited to twenty, and 
there will be but three during the season, so 
it will be necessary to enroll early to secure 
accomodations. Address: 

. G. E. HATHORNE, 


DR. Ne. 
144 Central Street BANGOR, ME. 





SEA SIDE PARK 


KINGS CO., N.S. 

A charming romantic Spot on the Bay of 
Fundy, Nine Miles from Berwick. A delight- 
ful place for a Chicken or Squab Dinner, or 
a quiet night’s rest. Nine miles from Post Road. 
Delightful Road. Beautiful views. 








Lake Meacham Hotel 


on Lake Meacham on north slope of Adirondacks. 
—— An Absolutely Modern Resort —— 
Brook Trout, Salmon 


a number of cottages to rent. 
GEO. W. CUSHMAN, Prop. MEACHAM LAKE, N.Y. 






















LAURENTIDE HOUSE, COTTAGES 
AND CAMPS 


LAKE EDWARD, P. Q., Canada 
Finest trout fishing in Canada. An ideal virgin 
territory of twelve square miles, hun- 
dreds of lakes and rivers, moose, bear, 
partridge and duck hunting in the fall, 

x map, booklet and rates. 









THE PINES, DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 







New ounecshle. New man nt. On the 
shore of Digb asin, at the foot of Beaman’s 
Mountain. ide verandas, ample 


grounds, 
ith bath, singl ite. 
Lake and eee Gills, “Bates low. Wehte tot 
e 
" G. R. McNEILL, Proprietor 





Pine Cone Camp 


Where a fifty-pound “Musky’” is a regular 
event—Bass are gamy and plentiful. “A place 
where no sportsman ever is disappointed.” 

Rates moderate—attractions extensive. At- 
tractive booklet on request. 


THOMAS BROS., DORSET, MINN. 





NEW INLET HOUSE 
In Heart of Adirondacks 
On inlet to Cranberry Lake abounding in trout fishing 
and deer hunting in season. Unsurpassed cuisine, 
comfortable beds, good guides. 


Address MR. & MRS. L. F. MOORE 
WANAKENA, N. Y. 


TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 

unfished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. 

The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 

Complete Outfitting and Provisioning Store. Canoe 
and Boat Livery. ides procured. Six hours from 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 

Season—June 25th to September 2sth. 

Information and booklet of 


L. E. MERRELL - - Mowat P. O., Ontario 


Good Trout and Togue Fishing 
at our camps, New Brunswick. Also Moose,Caribou, Deer 
and Bear hunting. Photographing wild game. Many 
good canoe trips. We are opening up a new section of 


the country and can promise you a wonderful time. 
ASA MARSTON R. L. VANDERBECK 
Twenty aor experience as guides. 
Marston & Vanderbeck Sporting Camps 
Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Canada 





Square Lake Camps 


Individual log camps, with sitting room, open 
fire, general dining room. FEating, sleeping, 
fishing “as good as the best, better than the 


rest.” May 15 to June 15 to get salmon, trout, 


white fish. 

September 30. 
rietor. 
QUARE LAKE, AROOSTOOK CO., ME. 


Penobscot Lake and Camps 


A mile from the Canadian line, yet convenient to 
reach. Cozy Cabins, and general dining room. 

Every game fish indigenous to Maine abundant here. 

Terms reasonable. Food excellent. 


Illustrated Booklet on request. 
W. J. ELLIOT, Proprietor, 
P. 0. Jackman, Maine. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 

with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 

hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


i fishing great from 
ate: 


une 30, 
s reasonable. J. pl Yerss, 








rer 


— 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 
If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 
big opportunity—cash must accompany your order as the low 


offered for sale and exchange. 


your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, 


Numerous interesting items are here 


charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. August forms close July fifteenth. Cash enclosed with orders at our risk. 








DECOYS 


CANADA WILD GEESE, SWANS AND WILD MAL- 
LARDS, etc.—Mated breeding pairs. Buy now to breed 
thie oases, ton Game Preserve, Chincoteague, 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS—Raised and registered in 
old Wisconsin. Eggs $1.35 per 12; birds [ each, 
Excellent as decoys. rder now as this is the last 
notice of eggs for this year. E. G. Showers, O 
Wisconsin. 


CANADA WILD GEESE—BUY NOW TO BREED 
THIS SPRING—Young pairs, right age to train for 
decoys 8 ated, breeding pairs of trained bp 
$15. ild black mallards and English decoy ducks, 
$4.50 the pair, also offer swans and other ornamenta 
water: Whealton Game Preserve, Chincoteague 
sland, Va. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
CARBURETORS, slightly used, Model L Schebler, 
Stromberg and Rayfields, 1 inch, 14 inch and 1% inch, 
$8 each; condition guaranteed. ‘Heary A. Currier, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


SPORTSMEN !—Make big money this summer hunting 
I’ll_ teach you how and send sample pearl for 


pearls. 

so cents. Investigate that stream—some pearls brin 
$1,000 each, I buy them. O’Sullivan, B-141, O'Neil: 
Nebraska. 





LOOK HERE!—Tobacco, Kentucky natural leaf; 
iild and sweet, chewing and smoking. Three pounds 
Not manufactured, but in the hand. 
Best Quality grown. Hubert Hutton, Berry, Ky. 


VIOLIN (Paganini)—Good instrument; good in tone. 
C - $85. Fr. W. Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ont., 
anada. 


FOR SALE—Finest strain of English ring-necked 
pheasant eggs for sale during June; $15 per hundred, in 
lots of not less than 100 eggs. Apply to Duncan Dunn, 
Superintendent, State Game Farm, Forked River, N. J. 


THE BLACK FOX Magazine, the trade journal of 
the Canadian fox industry. Free sample copy. Dr. 
Randall, Truro, N. S. Canada. 


FREE!—Formula for coloring gun barrels, waterproof- 
ing, or fish lure. Send stamp. Dandolph Laboratory, 
343-b West 18th Street, New York. 


REMINGTON MATCH RIFLE—Wind gauge, Vernier 
and telescope sights, two stocks, cost ~~ Exchange 
for .25-3000 wares or best cash offer. J. W. Shurrer, 
Gansevoort, N. Y. 


PREMIER REMINGTON, 12, new. Smith, specialty, 
ejector, single trigger, 12, new. Want cash or single- 
barrel trap gun. i. Look, New London, Wis. 


NEW REMINGTON typewriter, 4x57 and 5x7 
camera with outfits costing $275. M. M. single motor- 
cycle. Course in bookkeeping. Want Evinrude motor 
or electric motor. Box 311, Fonda, Ia. 


_FOR SALE—Mannlicher Haenel carbine, 8 mm., in 
first-class second-hand condition; price $13; includes 
case, belt and two cleaners. J. Quinlan, Clement 
Avenue, Peabody, Mass. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SPORTSMEN—Tell 
us what you want and we will sell same to you either 
new o one and “= ners an eee 
in rt payment. tam jor list. 
Excheng. all River, Mass. . 


FIRST MONEY ORDER FOR $12 -takes .30-30 Savage, 
perfect shooting condition, few mars on stock; inside 
barrel and working parts like new. Roland N. Ben- 
jamin, R. F. D. No. 4, Towanda, Pa. 


PHEASANTS—Anhersts, Goldens and Silvers. First- 
class stock, now laying. Eggs for sale. Also ar 
birds. F. L. McGillan, 2202 84th Avenue, Oakland, C. 


FOR SALE—B-grade Fox, $25; Colt army, $10; Bisle 
model, $10; Kodaks—3A, $15; mh $10; 1A_ $8; 3A 
Brownie, rectilinear as case, $8; folding Brownie, 

cae, . ae Wilkinson, 239 Blaine Avenue, Buffalo, 
ew Yor 


MOSQUITOES—“Ever try to sleep in a room with 
mosgulteas buzzing around?” You can avoid this dis- 
ccmfort by using Muskeetonpunk. Ask your druggist or 
send direct; 35 cents per box or is for $1.00. oney 
back if not satisfied. Dept. A, Muskeetopunk Com- 
pany, Pekin, Ill. 


FISHERMEN—“Osprey” waterproof pure Italian silk 
casting lines can’t snarl or rot, even if not dried after 
using; 15-Ib. test, 75 cents; 20-Ilb., 90 cents; 23-lb., $1. 
Sei aranteed, pootees — You'll use, it 
eventually, why not now J ppinger Company, 
Fisherman, 301 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. : 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Anti Guns, Pistols for 
sale—Fine flintlocks, matchlocks, wheellocks, cross- 
bows. We pay freight and postage. No duty. Allen, 
Facade, Charing Cross, London. 


n 
¢ 
$ 


$1, guaranteed. 

















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 


SAFETY razor blades honed, stropped, sterilized. 2c. 
each. Stamps accepted. Toledo Sharpening Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Desk A. 


SPORTSMEN—Shoot 1,000 times a day as —- days 
as you wish without a lame shoulder by using a Perkins 
shock absorber recoil pad, $3. 5% x_ 1%; x 1%; s&% 
xX 1%; 5 5-16 x 1%. 10 Sea Street, Everett, Mass. 


TRAP GRADE L. C. SMITH GUN—A No 1 con- 
dition, O. E. grade, 12 ga., 30-in. barrels; both bar- 
rels .301 shot in 3o-in. circle at 40 yards. Selling 
because club is broken up. Write for price. 
Hamlin, Austin, Pa. 


DUCKS LOVE CERTAIN FOODS—Plant my genuine 








Wisconsin wild rice, wild celery, duck potato, etc., and 
= can attract them to ponds, lakes or rivers b e 
undreds. Write to-day for my free illustrated k- 


let. Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. F-7, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. . 


GINSENG, JOURNAL—Arrowsmith, Illinois, 48-page 
monthly, soc. a year. Vital interest to Ginseng seal 
growers. 100 seeds given new subscriders, when wanted. 








FOR SALE—Ex-Lieutenant Governor Jones’ private 
summer home, located 1 mile from Vergas, on the very 
best fishing lake; furnished; second to none in Min- 
nesota; everything in first class condition. Write 
Brooks & Holt, Vergas, Minn. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


TROUT FISHING—For sale, one share in club own- 
ing lake and brook with fine fishing and club house. 
Address, B. Tuckerman, 118 East Street, N. Y. 


Hearts and livers of exceptional quality. Special 
attention given to prompt and safe delivery of Fish Food 
to all Fish Cultural Clubs and Trout Growers. Livers 
for the purpose guaranteed to be free from Disease 
and Parasite. Henry Abrams, 501 West sist St. N. Y. 


HUNTING AND FISHING; shares in sportsman’s 
i i Excellent hunting 














club in the Adirondacks for sale. c 

and fishing. 3,200 acre preserve with five lakes. 
Unusual oppeeeaty for ‘tsmen. Write for details. 
W. H. Cadwell, New Britain, Conn. 





VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 


STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
cents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 


SLOOP YACHT “VENTURA” FOR CHARTER—Will 
let to party of students or any pny to go down east 
on Maine coast, or to Gulf of St. Lawrence, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland or Labra- 
dor coast on fishing and hunting trip; 16 tons and in 
commission. Address Archie orrison, 38% it 
Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA LAND—Money making little farms. 
High class, low priced properties and first mortgage 
loan on farms bearing 7 to 9 per cent. Call or write, 
the oldest land office in California. Catalog free. 
C. M. Wooster Co., Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


FOR SALE in settlement of an estate. One of the 
largest pairs on record of horns of American Elk. Spread 
feet 2 inches, depth from front to back 4 feet ‘id inches, 
height from lowest to highest part of antlers, three feet 
4 inches. Still on original head. Elk shot about 1 
For years the famous horns of Wyoming Territory. For 
articulars address, 50 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


j.S. Pray. 


PRIVATE SHOOTING CAMP—Comfortable camp 
fine motor-boat, competent crew, live duck decoys an 
best shooting outfit on Maine coast. Black ducks, sea 
ducks, coots and shore birds in season. Fine deep 
sea fishirtg. Sea food at door. Great place to im- 
prove health. Will entertain. one or two guests. 
Address D., Box 55, Steuben, Me. 


BELGIAN HARES—Some Extra Good Breeding Does, 
$2.50 each, cents extra when bred to my famous 
buck Rex W. J. Gibson, Station D, Columbus, O. 


KENNELS 


AIREDALES—Real terriors. A_litter by the last 
Golden Gate Show winner, Bilmer Ruler, he - Elruge 
Monarch ex. a Ch. Prince of York bitch. lack as 
ercws and great bone. If you want a real Airedale, 
try one of these at 15 and $20, Also a great litter 
from trained registered hunters, sire by Mountain View 
Volunteer ex. Imp. Tintern roth $10 and $15. Yolla 
Bolly Kennels, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

FOR SALE—One pair beautifully marked male coon- 


hound pups, 6 mo. old. Erom very best stock obtain- 
able. For full description and low price, write, 
Privott, Suffolk, Va. 

AIREDALE oe of the — ale Sane. 
ing. Puppies from prize-winning stoc’ 
renseuabie prices. Minnewaska Kennels (Registered). 
C. J. Carson, Owner. Glenwood, Minn. 














KENNELS (Continued) 


FOXHOUND BITCH—Black, tan and white, in welp 
to one of my best foxhounds; pups will make sure 
hunters. You can make money on these pups. Price 
of this nice bitch is $25 cash. Fr. W. Probst, Box 
60. Linwood, Ont., Can. 


TWO YOUNG COON DOGS PARTLY TRAINED— 
$10 each. Fr. W. Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ont., Can. 


FOXHOUND—Good hunter. Cash price $15. F. W. 
Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ont., Can. 


ONE GOOD SKUNK AND COON DOG §$:2—Fr. W. 
Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ont., Can. 


FOR SALE—Beagle pup whose sire and dam are field 
winners. James A. en, Whitehall, N. Y. 


WANTED—Field trial and shooting dogs to train. 
J. H. McPharlin, O’Neill, Neb. 


FOR SALE—High-class English setter bitch, broken 
on quail, 3 years old, grand pedigree, from brood bitch 
and right in every way; price $20. -No fault of dog, but 
have moved to city and no place to keep her. Frank 
Madrid, 81 Hillside Avenue, Bradford, Pa. 


PEDIGREE STUD DOG—Chesapeake Kennels, John 
Sloan, Lee Hall, Warwick Co., V: Buck Lond 
welped 9529-19125 enrolled Vol. 13, F. D. S. E. Tesy 
14541 F. D. S. B. Water Meg, 20919 F. D. S. B. Punch 
rd, Fannie, Water —! Brown Jute. Sampson Lady 

ewey, Kent Princess, Neptune Nettie, Grover Juda. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS—Thorough- 
bred stock bred and raised on the James River and 
Chesapeake Bay. Shot over almost every day of the 
duck aoe season. Dogs and puppies le sale, 
Just right to break this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 


HANDSOME, black and white dog and bitch, ten 
months, by bench show and field trial winner Victor 
Okaw 1I—Duces Tecum II; also beautiful orange and 
white dog, eight months, and black, white, tan 
bitch by well-known Sandy Noble—Belle of Noblestone. 
Noblestone, Toms River, New Jersey. 


THE STANFORD SETTERS—Get The Best. Setter 
uppies ready to train. Champion Deodora Prince stock. 
ee agen at public stud. Stanford Kennels, Ban- 
gall, N. Y. 


AIREDALE—The gentlemen’s all-round dog. Collies 
of the best possible blood lines. We have puppies, 
grown dogs and brood matrons. Tell us just what you 
want and get our list. W. R. Watson, Box 202, Oak- 
land, Iowa. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES AND 
FOX HOUNDS, finest stock in the world, sold under 
postive guarantee. Our reputation is backed by Forest 
& Stream—a lifetime in the business, and hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10 
cents for catalogue, prices, photographs, etc. Hopewell 
Kennels, Stew: own, Pa. 


WANTED—A few bird dogs to board and train for 
shooting dogs; long experience. R. H. Golitz, Wood- 
site Farm, easant Hill, Mo. 


Pheasants, Quail, Wild Turkeys, Wild Ducks, Cranes, 
Swans, Geese, Partridges, Live Elk, Deer, Buffaloes, 
Silver Foxes, Beaver, Otter, Mink, Skunk, Ferre 

Speier, Game and Ornamental animals and birds o 
all species and eggs for hatching. Complete lists and 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kan- 




















information 10 cents. 
sas City, Mo. 


NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA 
—Moose, caribou, sheep, goat and bear. I am willing 
to accompany one or two sportsmen, or arrange trips 
for the above animals for this fall; fifteen years ex- 
 aapmony full particulars and references. Clifford Little, 

ox 409, Victoria, B. C. 


THREE FOXES—Red and black marks; one male 
and two females. Cash price $15 for the three. 
Fr. W. Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ont., Can. 


FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints 2 =3hy 33 
2¥4-4¥4, 3¥4-3%4, 34-44, i Post Cards, soc. doz. Work 
guaranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. Post- 

aid. Send negatives for samples. G ’s Commercial 

hoto Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND US TEN of your favorite Kodak negatives, any 
size; will print one picture from each negative for a 
total of roc. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll of 
film and vi one print from negative for toc. 
This is a trial offer, made to show our High Class 
Finishing. 8 x 10 mounted enlargements 2sc. Roanoke 
Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 


FILMS developed 10c.; prints 3c. to sc. Take no 
chance on bathroom finishing; send to a reputable 
Incorporated Company conducting largest plant in exist- 
ence: ita Chicago ‘Photo’ Finishing ‘Co, sa Wr Lake 
specialty. cago ° 
Street., Dept. C., Chicago. 


(Continued on page 433.) 














ESTABLISHED 1830 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
Corner Nassau Street NEW YORK 





THE STORE ALLURING 
Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. Tne 
Strom est Line of its size in = World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. N 

sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send us 
Regular price sme. Quality A ANT ie | 
for an assorted dozen. Quality B 3) tt Hard Wood 


Regular price ...60c. 


d ° F — < | ae oo 
granted orse, Quality | [AREMESEEA \U Mission Finish 
for an assorted dove _ Bass Flies =~ 


fi assorted dozen. - 
Regular price ..$1.00 Gauze Wing 


Rach nie ee Eas Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


43 & - * Pe P If interested, write aw Gun Cabinet 


Tip.... 2.25 
CASTING RODS, wi full — Guide and” Tip cos Send us your address tor our tllustrated Gun Catalog. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


























THE CELEBRATED B /QcEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,’89; Mar. 21, 11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 


HOTELS AND CAMPS (Continued) 


BEST BLACK BASS AND TROUT FISHING 
IN CANADA 


We will outfit you, guide you and give you 
the finest vacation in the world. 

Our territory lies , omens the old Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec and consists of virgin 
lakes—although easily accessible. Maniwaki is 
reached from New You within twenty-four 
hours via Ottawa and C. P. R.—up the Gatineau 
Valley 90 miles. 

Deer, bear, moose, partridge and other game 
in_ season. 

Our terms are moderate and _ satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Bank and mercantile references on 
request. 





Estate of 
CHARLES LOGUE - _ River Desert (Maniwaki) 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Bear Mountain Camp 
’ J. M. BALDERSON, Proprietor 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A 
five pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? 
Well there is many a five pounder taken in old 
Cranberry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
so reasonable that you had better write for par- 
ticulars quick! P. O. address, Wanakena, N. Y. 
Ferest and Stream cup might be won here if 
a 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 





Central New Brunswick 


HUNTING CAMPS) 

located in centre of big game district of N, B, Moose 

caribou, deer and bear all at same camps. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GEORGE E. GOUGH 


| North View Victoria Co., N. B. 
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The new Pres 
Royal ey a : 
Price $100 @aMeaEaene? 
(in Canada _ oe tf 


$125) Gjeceenee 


‘The Typewriter of Perfect Presswork’’ 


‘TH flawless presswork of the new Royal 
Master-Model 10 carries the high-grade busi- 
ness message in as fine form as your thoughts 
themselves! Royal presswork reinforces the result- 
getting power of your business-letters—for it adds 
the forceful stamp of quality to every letter you sign. 
Heretofore, you have been 
obliged to accept a standard of 
typewriting inferior to high-class 
printing, yet you would not accept 
poor printing. But with the new 
standard of “typewriter presswork” 
created by the new Royal “10,” it 
is no longer necessary to accept 
inferior typing in your office. 
"The Type That Tells” Pick up the letters you have signed 
to-day. Examine them—then see a sample of the faultless 


presswork of the Royal ! On which kind of typing will you 
send your signature to represent YOURSELF? 


Which one will you trust to convey unmistakably to the world 
the character of your louse ? ' 


Get the Facts! 

Send for the “Royal man” and ask for a DEMONSTRATION. 
Investigate the new master-machine that takes the “grind” out of type- 
writing. Or write us direct for our new brochure, “BETTER SERVICE,” 
and book of facts on Touch-Typing—with a handsome Color-Photograph 
of the new ROYAL MODEL 10—all sent free to typewriter users. 

“Write now—right now! ”’ ( 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ine. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg. 
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MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 


Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B. 


West Carry Lake Camps 


_ When you want to cuddle up to “Old Dame Nature” 
in a primitive log cabin, next to a 
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Miramichi_ River. 
from Sep- 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
CANADA 


table and 
booklet and such other information as you may re- 
uire. We cater to fishermen and hunters, also vaca 
tionists who wish to be comfortable in the real Maine 


EUSTIS, MAINE | *"* 2 5 raytor Dead River, Maine. 





WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


ae FLY TROUT Lae 


The i S ‘onal 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
I Dozen Assorted BEST ER aw aes 


pou fogater, wit and 


4 COLOR PLATES showing 
ent prepaid for 


8 other TROUT FLIES. 


DRY FLY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 914 feet. . oo 
“NONPAREIL” Special 936 fest. ..1 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet...1 
H. L. LEONARD Special 94% feet. .35. 00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
2 #2 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7 14 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 


$ 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 


“ALBION” WADERS 
The only Perfect Waders - 


We have tried for many years 
obtain a line of Waders that | 
give satisfact service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 

ears and a peve fires UNI- 

E ISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
has pores to be the most DUR- Gg 
ABL DEPENDABLE and £Z 
sme cy on the yp 

dium weight are the m 
saisfactory all all — Wader undp. 
n_ the domestic 
is and nee flexible. ; 

The light wei are very li 

(a pair “a 7. weighing only 


long time by a careful angler. 
oe a. eshiog. . 


13. 
¢ above, with leather ia 
and hob nails, extra 
OF GUE Ss SRE eis 
Shows Stockings a Foot 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WE WERE SELECTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
To Furnish 


THE BUREAU of FISHERIES 


EXHIBIT of ANGLING APPARATUS 
At The 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION ° 


Do not fail to see it if visiting the “Fair” 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 
Salt Water Angling 
RODS 
$1.00 to $36.00 
REELS 
$1.50 to $80.00 


LINES 
$.25 and up 


LEADERS, HOOKS, SQUIDS, SINKERS, 
SWIVELS AND SUNDRIES IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


A Full Line of 


Surf Casting Tackle 


SPRING BUTT RODS 
FREE SPOGL REELS 
“SURFMAN’S” LINES 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS - 


SPLIT BAMBOO 


Long Tip Short Butt 
No. 


MA Length 5% ft 
MB Length 5% ft 
MC Length 5% ft 
MD Length 5% ft 
Mills’ Standard 
H. L. Leonard 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


MILLS’ =— "Ro sane sux 


7 RECORD 4 
“ane LINE 


TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE, 
In 50-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per so yards. 
OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page- iat TACKLE BOOKLET (containing full descriptive matter of the above Trout Tackle with color plate of Trout Flies); or for 
2 page GENERAL TACKLE BOOKLET descriptive of other Tackle—or 4 cents for both. 


208 PAGE CATALOG No. 115, containing 13 page "Novel Index" (giving lists, and advice as to selection, of OUTFITS FOR PRINCIPAL METHODS OF. . 
ANGLING) and 8 COLOR PLATES SHOWING 163 FLIES, sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing charges. 


Sole nes for H. L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eran Buy 
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Up The Peribonca To Tchitagama And Manouan 


A Canoe Trip Through the Wild Country North of Lake St. John, Quebec—The Indians Have Followed 
This Route for Many Years, but few White Sportsmen Have Tackled it 


R. WILLIAM B. CABOT sug- 
















EL AK PA PA A IE 

ae + i gested this trip to J—— as an 
kA | easy-going affair, suitable to 
z M | novices. Hence the following 
ka | account, couched mainly in the 
7a vernacular, but to some extent 
—| in Anglo-maniac French. 


We tumbled off the boat at 
Chicoutimi about five 
o'clock, July 27, of a 
cold, cloudy morning. 
Since the first stage of 
our journey was to be.by 
road, we at once locked 
horns with the gentleman 
who had an amazingly 
rickety cab at the landing. 
He would take us to Lac 
Claire—but it was a long 
way—fourteen miles—ten 
dollars. 

Had he a wagon in 
which to carry the canoe 
and outfit? . 

O, Oui! there was une 
autre voiture of his across 
the river at Ste. Anne. 

We haggled the price 
down to five dollars and 
engaged to meet our 
friend on the other side 
at nine o’clock. : 

By the time we had 
bought our supplies and 
breakfasted it was after 


By John M. Maguire. 


eight. A stiff breeze was blowing down the 
Saguenay. We tried the canoe instead of 
the ferry and had a tough pull against wind, 
wave and current. Our charioteer rushed 
along the wharf to meet us. So did half 
the population of Ste. Anne. It was most 
embarrassing. We heaped canoe and duffle 
on the wagon in a wild effort to escape. Our 





A Placid Stretch After Strenuous Rapids. 


man took the reins. “Where the voiture for 
us?” we inquired. Half a dozen benevolent 
persons promptly offered to assist us for prices 
running from seven dollars up. The wagoner 
indicated perhaps the least tottery conveyance, 
and said we might take that. 

“Vous payez pour nous?” O, non, non, not a 
bit of it! That was our concern. He had prom- 
ised to transport the out- 
fit only. 

We doubted, but our 
chances in argument were 
pretty poor. The owner 
of the carriage pointed 
out approached eagerly 
with a seven-dollar offer. 
We shrugged our shoul- 
ders and smiled. That 
jerked him down to five. 
J— pointed significantly 
up the road and tugged 
W— by the sleeve. No 
reduction. We motioned 
our wagon to proceed 
and set off ourselves at 
a good pace. It was a 
bald-faced bluff; nobody 
walks fourteen sandy 
miles in moccasins the 
first day he has them on. 
Besides, it was now rain- 
ing dismally. Howls from 
! behind. Four dollars men- 

tioned. Competition in the 





Hauling Up to Bile The Kettle. 


field—a young chap says something to me about 
tres et demi. Jehu number one shouts ?res: 
we engage him. 

Our voiture was an amusing vehicle; room for 
two in the rear seat, facing forward; room for 
one in the front seat, facing backward; left hand 
half of the front seat twisted square around to 
face ahead, and here the driver rode. The car- 
riage top leaked freely down our necks. The 
horse may not have seen better days, but was 
certainly not enjoying very good ones at the 
moment. 

Proud of having secured us, our driver de- 
cided to show a turn of speed. Away he weni 
past the jolting, springless wagon. The road 
was easily rough enough to shake some duffle 
overboard. We begged our man to follow in- 
stead of leading. This he took at first for rush 
orders, but a vigorous demonstration brought 
home our meaning. The idea was fortunate. 
Many things fell and had to be retrieved. 

We wanted white lead. The men said there 
was a magasin not far along. The “store” stood 
at one corner of a cross-roads. Opposite it was 
a roadside shrine. The stock of goods hardly 
filled one end of a small room—tobacco, some 
boxes of crackers, a bit of cheap candy, and 
mighty little else. The girl in charge had no 
plomb blanc; she seemed uncertain as to its 
nature. J——- remembered that Indians pitch 
their canoes instead of painting them. Smiling 
sweetly, he asked for gomme. I think the word 
was invented on the spot. But that intelligent 
girl understood. Smiling back, she produced 
from under the rough counter—a whole blessed 
box of chewing gum! J—— retreated in disor- 
der and indignation, remarking: 

“Why, of course I knew she had that. Her 
jaws were going every minute we were there.” 
The road became softer and more overgrown. 
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On the grades we helped out by walking. Just 
before one o’clock we came to Lac Claire. Here 
was a large house. The road turned to a mere 
cart path, but kept on. Now we had drawn 
from our driver the interesting fact that he 
could take us to the Shipshaw, saving one port- 
age. ‘We proposed that he do so. He declined 
—too far—Mille et demi. J—— made the 
startling assertion that was only un demi mille 
par la map de la Government du Canada and 
hauled out the map to prove it. Silence. I 
judged that money would make the mare go. 
We made a great show of unloading; also 
stated flatly that there would be no diner this 
side of the Shipshaw. More silence, exceeding 
glum. Then Jo, the wagoner, suddenly burst 
into a spasm of French. It must have been on 
our side, for we moved ahead. 

With all due respect to the Government of 
Canada and its map, the distance to that river 
is more than half a mile. We finally jolted our 
way to the bank. At this point “the trails run 
out and stop.” He who goes further goes by 
water. 

Here and now we made a sad, sad discovery. 
The duffle-bag containing all our cornmeal, 
oatmeal, salt, and sugar, had either stayed be- 
hind in Chicoutimi or been lost on the way. 
J—— raced back to Lac Claire in a vain hunt. 
We gloomily downed an unseasoned meal. Jo 
furnished the only hilarity, getting the idea that 





Always The Last Outpost of Civilization. 


because his horse had vanished it was on the 
way home. Away he ran up the road while 
we howled him back. After showing fine sprint- 
ing ability he heeded our cries and returned to 
find his steed placidly resting in a thicket not 
fifty feet off. 

One of us was due to go back. Now when it 
comes to doing business in French I always try 
to follow the golden rule of childhood and be 
seen but not heard. So I proposed that W—, 
our prize linguist, be the envoy. He very prop- 
erly repelled the suggestion—would not accept 
the honor unless it was forced upon him by lot. 
‘We matched pennies, and W—— was the un- 
lucky man. We paid our drivers and made a 
new bargain with Jo for the extra trip. The 
other man lost his temper because we did not 
give him the job, and refused to let W—— ride 
in his carriage. Another explosion from Jo 
produced satisfactory results, however. 

Left alone, J—— and I started to put camp in 
shape. He started for the necessary poles to 


pitch a tent, and like the well-known King of 
France, came back quite as fast as he went. 
One of his first axe blows, instead of being spent 
on a tree, was devoted almost entirely to his 
left foot, exposing the internal workings thereot 
to a cold world. A hazy period full of gore 
and excitement followed. At the end of it our 
tent was up and J—— safe inside, his foot up- 
holstered with a most beautiful bandage. The 
black flies had done a noble job on both of us, 
because I neglected to light a smudge. We were 
thoroughly down in the mouth. Nor was a sup- 
per of unsalted rice, sweetened with corn syrup, 
very cheering. 

July 28—Breakfast was no improvement. I 
chose ham, because it was salty, and forgot to 
soak it. Still, the foot was better and might 
be good for traveling soon. 

W—— came back at noon with a tale of woe. 
He had not found the lost bag, but that was his 
smallest sorrow. It seemed that the carriage 
driver went only as far as Lac Claire. From 
that point W—— was at the mercy of Jo’s 
wagon and Jo was in a tooth-loosening hurry. 
Then the ferry charged W—— just ten times the 
usual fare and noisy guests at the hotel kept 
him awake all night. He wasted no sympathy 
upon us. 

After lunch we piled into the canoe and drop- 
ped down-stream to the first portage of the route 
which was to take us northwesterly to Tchita- 
gama. On the way we passed a house which 
swarmed with Indians—the last inhabited dwell- 
ing we saw for two weeks. On a rise of ground 
behind it stood a great black cross, braced with 
wire stays. In front was a structure which 
looked like a wood-pile; inside this lived the 
cow. All along the water’s edge lay birch bark 
canoes. During the paddle back to camp we 
took a fair-sized pike on the troll. 

July 29—Next day we were slow in packing 
and did not reach the portage until mid-morning. 
We were hardly up to carrying all our stuff in a 
single installment. J—— limped through once, 
loaded like a pack mule, and waited while W—— 
and I made two trips each. The trail had not 





Too Tired to Talk. 
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been cleared for weeks, and I had troubles with 
the canoe. 

We had come out upon a little cove of Lac 
Brochet, which broadened out as soon as we 
rounded the point. There are several islands, on 
one of which stands a tumble-down cabin. The 
lake is three miles lorg. ‘While we were going 
down it, W—— dived from the bow and had a 
short swim. He reported the water nipping cold. 

We lunched at the beginning of the next por- 
tage, starting over it with light packs immediately 
afterward. .W—— went ahead with the gun, in 
hopes of partridge3, while J—— and I followed 
more slowly. Mr. Cabot reckons this carry as 
two and one-ialf miles. I think it nearly three; 
the back trip took fifty minutes’ brisk walking. 
It was a tough bit of work for us to tackle in our 
battered, unhardened condition. 

The trail first swings north. There are (or 
were) two overhanging trees to trouble a tall 
man carrying a canoe; also one tree fallen 
across the path with more projecting branches 
than a porcupine has quills. Beyond this last 
obstruction—say a mile from the start—the trail 
passes a small pond and swings westerly. Then 
it crosses a brook. Next comes a long stretch 
of bushy lowland. Then, perhaps, two miles and 
a half out, a second brook, followed by a slow 
rise; and at last a drop to Lac a l’Oure. The 
camp site is on a bluff, well above the water. 

Our first crossing ‘came easy, but the second, 
with heavier loads, was a real pull. In the end 
we were so scandalously tired that we had to 
sever and handle one by one a pair of small duffle 
bags which weighed barely thirty pounds apiece. 
On this carry, J—— made an extra trip, foot and 
all. ‘I led off with the canoe, J—— and W—— 
juggled packs. 

The night was not altogether restful. Like most 
well-used camps, this was a rabbit warren. One 
of the beasts came around while we were eating. 
W—— bowled him over with the shotgun. The 
real rumpus began after we turned in. Two or 
three rabbits can make more noise about a tent 
than you would expect from an elephant. They 
are highly inquisitive; come and snuff about; go 
into hysterics twice a minute and stampede off at 
full gallop; come back and kick the tent; stam- 
pede again; and so on ad nauseam. Worst of ail, 
they love to eat holes in tanalite tents—seem to 
like the taste of the waterproofing. So we had 
to keep awake and beat them off when they began 
nibbling. J—— and I each took care of one side 
of our tent rather easily, but poor W——, who 
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The Pictures Tell Their Own Story—Scenery, 
Fire, Work and Pleasure. 


slept alone in great magnificence, must needs run 
round and round to meet attacks from every di- 
rection. At last one bunny sniffed right beside 
me. I lashed out and hit him on the nose. Away 
he bounced, much surprised, plunk into a trap we 
had waiting for him. I declined the office of ex- 
ecutioner, so J—— went out and slew our unwel- 
come caller. This incident quieted things down 
for the rest of the night. 

July 30—Breakfast, rabbit—not bad, nor yet in- 
spiringly good. We got off late. Stiff muscles 
a general complaint. Many bumps and shifts had 
reduced the outfit to a welter which was difficult 
to straighten out. Three miles of good paddling 
down a very pretty lake; then a short portage up 
a dry stream bed full of rolling stones, on which 
we balanced like performing bears at a circus. 
Beyond this portage is a pond not over three hun- 
dred yards across, from which a half-mile carry 
leads to the Riviere Blanche, a stream flowing into 
Tchitagama. That half mile seemed to stretch 
like rubber, and when we did come to the “river” 
it was far too shallow for canoes. 'W—— sub- 
sequently dubbed it “The Sailor’s Nightmare,” and 
the name fits well. Where the trail first reaches 
the water is a camp site. We carried down- 
stream until the path petered out entirely. I 
found two shod canoe poles in the bushes, which 
seemed to indicate navigability at some time. Cer- 
tainly not now. The stream ran chattering over 
a bed of slippery stones. There was no choice, 
however, and after lunch we took to wading. 

In point of fact, the going was far from impos- 
sible. Through the shallows we made a path by 
roJling aside stones, shifting our course from bank 
to bank to follow the current. 

At “pot-holes” we straddled the canoe, hang- 
ing our moccasins overside to keep the packs 
fairly dry. The water was not particularly cold, 
which was lucky, as we often slipped in nearly 
up to our waists. 

But the rough bottom hurt our much abused 
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feet, and as we found ourselves spending more 
than half an hour over what Mr C—— gave as 
half a mile, we began to speak unkindly. A new 
crime and a new lineal measure came into being 
—Cabotage: gross underestimation of distance 
and the Cabot Mile: two ordinary ones in the 
mornng and three at night. The portage appeared 
at last, and I found how comfortable my woolen 
trousers were in comparison with the wet khaki 
of the others. 

This trail ran along the steep stream bank. 
There was some danger of taking a header into 
the water, but we refrained. After the portage 
came a small lake expansion. We waded a riffle 
at its lower erd, and thus reached a second lake. 
And so on, paddling and wading, until we had 
passed no fewer than five of these expansions. 
We took a good pike on the troll. The camp at 
the next portage was uncomfortable and too high 
above the water. But it was now nearly six, so 
we settled down (or rather, up) for the night. 

July 31—The carry next morning offered ample 
opportunity for tumbles. We indulged to some 
extent. More wading, and another portage of 
the same brand. Then, while paddling across a 
deep spot, we were suddenly aware of a pleasant 
faced man with light hair and beard wading up- 
stream toward us, pushing his canoe. Two little 
Indian or half breed children scurried alongside 
through the bushes. We gave the man bon jour; 
in return he asked (I thought) whether we had 
caught any fish. W-—— claimed the question had 
something to do with “feu.” My answer passed 
muster, though. Our friend said there was un 
portage and then Tchitagama, the lake being a 
mile or a mile and a half away. 

The last portage was deceitfully long. We came 
in sight of the lake fast enough, but what with 
low water and a very slightly sloping beach we 
had all we wanted before we could launch our 
ship. 

Tchitagama is long, narrow, shut in by high 
hills, and well worth the seeing. We paddled 
four or five miles down it, passing a small Indian 
camp, and lunched on a stony beach. On start- 
ing again we put out the troll and caught a yard- 
long pike. That ended our fishing. We wanted 
no whales. I may as well inform the horrified 
reader that we made no try for ouananiche. We 
did not know there were any in the neighborhood. 
Ignorance is not always bliss. 

Another Indian camp hove in sight on the south 
shore. Here the man of the house as soon as he 
saw us fled across the beach like one with a guilty 
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conscience, and seemed to hide or destroy some 
object. He the came down on a point in front of 
the tent and showed that he wanted to talk with 
us. This was a good, fat, brown, greasy Indian, 
very affable. The Peribonka, he said, was a mile 
or two off—already we could see the hills on its 
far bank. He rushed into a description of 
“chutes,” “rapids,” and portages at which we 
nodded gravely and said oui, oui, as occasicn de- 
manded. He must have been describing the route 
to Lac St. Jean. It sounded like going over 
Niagara Falls and through the Whirlpool Rapids 
all at once. Meanwhile two small boys had come 
down to look at us and taken to wrestling wit 
each other. One was plain Indian, the other, 
quite handsome, seemed to have some white blood. 
A fat squaw, red skirted, appeared in the tent 
door and watched the proceedings. 

It was still early afternoon when we reached 
the junction of lake and river. We camped on 
a bluff facing up-stream. The view is sweeping 
and rather majestic; lowland along the river, with 
timbered hills in the near background. About the 
camp was an odor intimately associated with a 
moose or caribou carcass which had been dismem- 
bered and carelessly scattered about. We hunted 
up most of the pieces and flung them into the 
water. 

The current came in swift rushes and we hug- 
ged the banks to escape its full force. Lunch on 
a point at half past eleven. After starting again 
we went on the wrong side of an island, struck 
a shallow dead water, and had to wade some dis- 
tance. The hillsides were now closing down on 
the river. Early in the afternoon we sighted 
rapids—a fine tumbling sweep, of which we could 
see perhaps a third of a mile; the upper end was 
hidden by a curve. We were tired and lazy, so 
camped on a level but sandy spot at the foot of 
the fast water. 

August 2—On the morrow I routed the crowd 
out early—but not bright, for the sky was heav- 
ily overcast. As we were making the fire a vio- 
lent rain-squall swooped down. ‘Whereat we 
voted the day Sunday and retired for more sleep. 
It really was a calendar Sunday, but no camper 


who has serious notions of travel can count much 
on the calendar. He ought to keep going while 
the weather is clear. Our unwritten rule, how- 
ever, empowered the party to declare a whole 
day off on the strength of a single dash of wet. 
On this occasion the sky was clear as a bell by 
eight or nine o’clock. 

After breakfast W—— turned in to sleep 
again. J—— and I ran a large laundry busi- 
ness. Finishing that, we put on what few rags 
we had that were not drying in the sun and 
tried poling the rapids with an empty canoe. 

We had never had a shod pole in our hands, 
but we had read in a book that when twc men 
worked at once they both poled on the same 
side of the canoe. The middle of that rapid 
looked rough and deep. Near shore was the 
place for us. Ergo, we would keep her in by 
poling on the outer side. No expert will need 
explanation of what ensued. It was a mad 
whirl of poles mysteriously vanishing under the 
canoe, frantic grabs for paddles, waves taken 
broadside on. We did not tip over, but only 
kind Providence knows why. 

Lunch disposed of, J—— and W tried the 
poling job, while I scrambled along the bank and 
commented. Between us we caught the trick— 
push on the inside and keep your canoe at such 
an angle that the current forces it near the 
bank. The fellows went nearly to the head of 
the rapid before they were stumped by a stretch 
full of rocks. This we felt we could pass with 
one man on the tracking line. I got aboard and 
we flew gloriously down-stream to camp. 

J—— produced a genuine rice pudding that 
night—with raisins in it. He baked it between 
the frying pans. We felt like decorating him. 

Before going to bed I noticed on the south- 
erly horizon a strange columnar cloud, shot with 
lurid, fiery streaks. We speculated idly about 
the possibilities of forest fires. 

August 3—When we tackled the rapids in the 
morning, J—— and W——, who had proved 
their mettle, manned the canoe, while I went 
along shore with the tracking rope, which ran 
from stem to stern and was passed through all- 





the pack straps to prevent loss in case of disas- 
ter. My job was to take a firm stand above each 
bit of swift water and haul away like a good 
one whenever I could do so without tipping the 
canoe over. 

At the very start we nearly came to grief. 
Somehow, when I was at the extreme end of my 
rope, the bow swung too far out. If I let go, 
the whole outfit would run its chances broad- 
side in a lot of vicious waves; if I hung on— 
and was not pulled in—she might upset. I elected 
to stand pat. The current tugged tremendously ; 
the canoe heeled over; for one awful straining 
moment, while J—— strove to push the stern 
out, water came in amidships steadily. Just in 
time she swung right. We made the top of the 
first run of rapids without further adventure. 
There I climbed aboard and we paddled to the 
next swift stretch. Somehow W—— and I got 
mixed up here, with the result that he landed 
on the bank while I took the stern pole. Much 
to my relief the going was easy. In fact, we 
poled so fast at times that W—— had’ to run 
and sprawl over slippery boulders to keep ahead. 

On arriving at more placid water we had mercy 
and took him aboard. This proved bad policy 
for J—— and I made a wrong move of some 
sort. Unaided by the line, we suffered the full! 
consequences, and were soon careering toward 
curling breakers. ‘W—— did not like the looks 
of things and said so. I had lively misgiv- 
ings myself. But J—— rose to the occasion and 
brought us safe to the opposite bank, not very 
far down from where we had lost control. 

Starting afresh we went through some pretty 
bad water. At one place rocks near shore com- 
pelled us to go so far out that W—— could 
not help at all. Three times we tried this pas- 
sage and three times were beaten back, but on 
the fourth attempt won through. We had lunch 
at the foot of a long stretch where the current 
was only moderately swift. Here the others 
discovered to their delight that my left trouser 
leg was in tatters. We always had mild rivalry 
as to the relative merits of wool and khaki. It 
looked as if the drinks were on me. But upon 
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getting into the canoe again I found a nice sharp 
nail point projecting from the gunwale. It haa 
ripped away vigorously every time I braced for 
a push. 

We felt experienced enough to dispense with 
the line and W—— became a permanent passen- 
ger. Which was lucky for him, as we swung 
along fifteen or twenty feet at a shove and would 
have run his legs off had he been ashore. To- 
ward four o’clock the river suddenly widened, 
giving a bully view of the north. Here the 
banks are nearly half a mile apart and run up 
into steep heights which may fairly be called 
mountains. The river bed is sandy and the cur- 
rent meanders exasperatingly. If you turn ou 
of it by accident, barely submerged bars are 
ready to trip you. Nor is the paddling easy, for 
the stream makes a good two miles an hour. 
Tired by the unaccustomed work of poling, we 
were glad to camp early. We happened on quite 
an elaborate clearing, with a rough stage which 
| suppose had been used for drying meat. Above 
us was a very pretty stretch of river. 

August 4—Next day we tried to shirk bucking 
the current and were promptly pocketed in a 
backwater, having in the end to double back 
nearly a mile before we shook free of the shoals. 
The lesson was learned and for the rest of the 
morning we pushed sturdily up mid-stream. At 
lunch we noticed that the wind was blowing be- 
hind us at a tremendous rate. The others, de- 
spite my prophecies of failure, turned one of the 
tents into a sail, and I am bound to confess that 
we bowled along merrily until nearly four 
o'clock. Just as the breeze flattened out we 
sighted ducks ahead and over toward the east- 
ern bank. Furling the sail and bundling it 
aboard, we gave chase. Our prey at once made 
off, swimming quite as fast as we paddled. The 
birds held in near shore and soon ran us among 
shoals. 'W——— hastily disembarked with the gun 
to have a run for his money, anyhow. At that 
moment one foolish bird decided that its safety 
would be best preserved in a hiding place on the 
beach. Naturally it collided with a whole 
charge of shot. 


A cleared spot for camp soon turned up. The 
Indians must travel a lot up and down this 
river. I fancy one could find some sort of 
clearing within two miles of any point on its 
banks. This helps, for undisturbed Quebe: 
underbrush is certainly heavy. 


I proposed a fricassee of duck. “Good,” said 
J— and W—,, “but how do you make it?” 
My invention carried me only far enough to ad- 
vise dismembering the victim and boiling him; 
T had a vague idea that frying pans then came 
into play. J—— brightened immediately. Men- 
tion of a frying pan is to him as the scent of 
battle to the war-horse. He said that undoubt- 
edly you mixed the result of the boiling with 
flour and water and chivied it about over the 
fire. Which things we did, and the conclusion 
was admirable. But whether it was fricassee, 
deponent saith not. 


J——’s foot gave us a horrid start at this 
point. He had complained of pain and now in- 
vestigated. Swelling there was beyond doubt, 
nor did the skin look right. Racking his brain, 
poor J—— produced the dismal recollection of a 
blood-poisoned member which had behaved just 
like this. There was tumult and affright in camp 
that evening; also much disinfectant and a de- 
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[ don’t believe in fightin’; the’ is darned sight 
better ways, 
To settle fam’bly scraps and bigger jars. 
But, by heck! if nothin’ else will do, then I’m 
one ’at says 
Your Uncle here, he ain’t afeard of wars! 


My own blood is most peace’ble, yet on thinkin’ 
of it more, 
It’s strange how my own folks hez had their 
way, 
In helpin’ to establish as a everlastin’ score, 
The tune of Stars and Stripes for all to play. 


Grand dad he fit at Lexington, and fell at 
Bunker Hill 
Pap followed Jackson clear to New Orleans, 
And as for me, in ’63, I surely got my fill 
And new respect for Stonewall’s men in jeans. 


termination to start down river in a rush if the 
morrow did not show improvement. 

August 5—J—— reported improvement in the 
morning and we decided to go on slowly, with 
an eye upon the treacherous foot. We noticed 
a small column of smoke half a mile above 
camp. It might mean forest fires or Indians, 
and we decided to investigate. It turned out to 
be a fire which had burned over an acre or two. 

Running the canoe up the creek to the place 
where burning was going on we scattered and set 
to work. J—— and W—— began a trench in- 
land, digging with the axes. I organized myself 
into a bucket brigade and proceeded to soak 
down the blaze along the top of the stream 
bank. Now that bank was fully fifteen feet 
high, steep, and made of clay. My _ buckets 
slopped over a bit every time I shinned up and 
its face was soon so slippery that my descents 
for more water were made after the manner of 
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Voice of the Old Guard 


My youngest boy, with Teddy, clumb the hill at 
San Ju-an 
Another sleeps out in the Philippines, 
I’m not as spry as they were, but careful like 
and ca’m, 
I’m a oilin’ of old Betsy till she shines. 


So pass the word to Woodrow, a bearin’ all the 
stress— 
While we love him for his grand diplomacy— 
That a million, more or less, old codgers I should 
guess, 
Ken plug a squir’l from out a hick’ry tree. 


The’ ain’t no sense in talkin’ war—it’s foolishness 
at best— 
We all agree, that’s had part in that game, 
But if Uncle Sam’! calls us or puts us to the test, 
There won't be ary hyphen in our aim! 
—OLtp CAMPER. 


one shooting a toboggan slide. Sometimes I 
made a sudden unscheduled descent while on my 
way up, just to prove that it’s not only a woman 
who can change her mind. All told it must have 
taken more than one hundred buckets of water to 
squelch the little flare. 

But my job was easy compared with what the 
others did. I had clean fresh air to breathe and 
was moderately cool. They sweltered in their 
undershirts and were choked and blinded by 
smoke. Axes are not proper tools for digging 
through six or eight inches of vegetable matter 
to the bare ground, either. We had to scoop out 
the trenches with our hands. I helped them 
when the work on the bank was done, and in 
the end we put that fire in such shape that it 
could do no more mischief. It seemed haraly the 
best treatment for blood-poisoning, but J—— 
never wavered. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Author Describes Several Designs of Natural Baits for Trout and Bass That Can Be Cast on the 
Fly-Rod and Which Will Work a Revolution in Bait Fishing 


By Louis Rhead. 


Editorial Note:—For several years Mr. Rhead has devoted painstaking and diligent study 
of “Insects That Trout Feed Upon,” of which many articles have been issued in a contemporary 
sporting magazine, and shortly to be published 1n book form. Last season and this coming one 
Mr. Rhead will carry on and take up the subject of the various creatures that game fishes con- 
sume as food, including different species of minnows, frogs, grasshoppers, caterpillars, dragon 


flies, helgramites, crawfish and the lamper eel. 


From his drawings Mr. Rhead will create exact 


copies and make artificial lures true to life and make them act in the water so that game 
fishes take them as they would their natural food. Mr. Rhead’s next article will be: “Some Na- 
ture Lures for summer and fall fishing—Floating Grasshoppers, Dragonflies and Caterpillars.” 






OR years I have vainly tried to 
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they act in the water as dead, 
inanimate things. No matter how skilfully they 
are played, trout and bass take not the slight- 
est notice of them. I would just as soon fish 
with a “shoe-string” at the end of my leader. 
Most expert anglers will surely agree with me 
in this after cne trial of them. Particularly so, 
of the painted rubber frogs, grasshoppers, worms 
and other imitations intended to replace live 
bait. 

This reference is aside from the “plug lures” 
which are not, I believe, intended to imitate any 
living thing. To the end that something may 
be available to anglers without using live bait 
(so hard to get, so hard to keep fit to use) I 
have spent most of my time this past winter in 
study and experiments to get at just the perfect 
nature lure that will act and appear as enticing 
as the natural food does to bass, trout and other 
game fishes. 

A perfectly good and useful article is not 
dreamed of over-night, and completed the fol- 
lowing day. I made twenty-three models of this 
jumping, floating frog, before I reached the de- 
sired result. Many ‘hoped-for improvements 
were discarded because of some undesirable fea- 
ture. These frogs (and those to follow) are 
the result of continuous effort in practical trials 
and experiments to demonstrate their superior 
value as lures in order to gain three important 
points heretofore not accomplished. 

First: They must be light enough in weight 
to cast with a fly rod, to float upright and nat- 
ural in turbulent water, yet strong enough to be 
chewed and not destroyed. 

Second: Soft to the touch, without scaring 
the fish. 

Third: Perfection in form and color when 
floating in the water. 

For these and other reasons, I am determined 
to give the true angling sportsman a lure to lure 
and not to scare. Of this I am convinced: if 
the present style of bass lures continue to a- 





velop, that in a few years’ time, Mr. Bass, likc- 
wise Miss Trout (both wise, alert and discerning 
fish) will absolutely refuse chunks of wood, rub- 
ber or metal. They know as well as I know, 
such lures, tearing through the water by them, 





The Author Shows What His New Lures 
Will Do. 


are not food. Their action in taking them 1s 
merely antagonistic caprice, which in time will 
utterly fail. This reasoning is sound, because 
when we miss a strike, we never get the same 
bass to go a second time. When we cast again, 
if taken, it is sure to be another bass. 

The case ‘s altogether different with live bait. 
When a real minnow, crab or frog is gorged, the 
fish is ready and willing for more, the effect in 
its stomach is obvious. It is most natural to 
suppose Mr. Bass is quite satisfied with one trial 
at a piece of wood. Bass are neither dull nor 
stupid but, as Dr. Henshall rightly says, “the 
gamest fish that swims.” 

The majority of black bass invariably prefer 
to abide near the bottom, in water from four to 
twenty feet deep. It is round the shallow edges 
of rocks, sandbars, and edges of lakes where they 
congregate. They lie still most of the time like 
other game fishes to pounce periodically upon 


passing prey during the daytime; then at night, 
swim about the shallows foraging for food. They 
will follow a lure some distance before they grav 
it—in fact they often follow a lure within two 
feet of the boat and make a grab after much 
wary consideration. Not so with big trout, 
which dash for a lure like lightning, without 
careful observation, or wondering what it is. 
It is just these two opposite though characte: 
istic habits, my floating nature-lures will fu. - 
nish anglers with new thrills, a treble sensation 
heretofore not enjoyed. 


With a fly-rod you may cast out these light 
nature fish food imitations. You play it at the 
surface; then in full view you watch the gamy 
fish go for it and grab it. The lure cannot drop 
like a plummet to get snagged on the bottom. 
and even a tyro caster may place it among the 
weeds to play it there without trouble till it is 
seen by the fish. There is no need of a rapid 
reel-in, or any bother of a line tangle—whic. 
so often happens when a heavy plug sinks w 
fasten its numerous double and treble hooks ou 
a sunken tree trunk. No weedless hook 1s 
needed for these lures. 

It will be roticed these floaters have but one 
single hook, of good size, it is true. But aside 
from extra weight they give the lure, I think 
the treble hook a bad feature. Only one part of 
a treble hook takes hold on the fish. As to 
three or four treble hooks—with such a lure | 
should blush to meet my bass face to face. 

With this preliminary to Forest and Stream 
anglers as a reason for offering these frog lures, 
I will now proceed to describe them and the 
simple method required to use them. 


I describe the frogs first, for the reason I con- 
sider them my greatest achievement (so far) 
because of the difficulties to overcome in making 
movable legs and floating body. In making the 
frogs I copied the green leopard frog for use 
in Eastern waters, the spotted pickerel frog for 
the Middle West, the little red-bellied frog for 
Pacific Coastal States. The belly of the green 
frog is pure white, running to a bright yellow at 
the base. The pickerel frog has white belly 
spotted at the base with brown. The Pacific 
frog is white at the front with bright red at the 
sides, running at scarlet spots at the base of the 
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belly. All three weigh less than a quarter of an 
ounce each. - 

The size and bulk is the only thing against it 
being used as a fly. Nevertheless, it can be 
forced out and cast by the lightest trout rod. As 
it rests on the water, the slightest agitation of 
the rod-tip will make the frog move its legs in 
the attitude of swimming. It is taken for 
granted, anglers know that all artificial lures 
when grabbed, that a rapid, though slight wrist- 
movement must be made to embed the hook. 
All natural bait is first captured, held in the 
mouth and gorged at leisure. Only flies are 
gorged at once when taken. 

I have a particular antipathy to that horrible 
method known as “trolling,” and I don’t mucu 
enjoy or find sport in “still fishing’—when you 
sit in a boat op a lake, chuck overboard a lot o. 
ground-bait, then drop to the bottom a big nighi- 
walker worm, to shortly pull up a fat lazy trout, 
whom everybody says “can’t be caught any other 
way” except on rare occasions in spring when 
they sometimes rise to flies. 

I don’t believe these methods to be the “only 
way” to get fish from deep water. I know these 


new floating frogs, or minnow nature lures, will 
attract fish to the surface of lake or stream. 
They will catch big trout and big bass. 





An Artificial Frog That Floats and Kicks. 


To reduce my argument down to “tin tacks” | 
offer brother anglers what are sensible, truc 
copies—artistic lures that do represent food of 
game fishes, floating naturally at or near the sm- 
face, to be played in the highest fly-fishing style, 
yet very simple method. 

I shall construct these lures for myself and pos- 
sibly a few friends who might desire to try them 
at the lowest possible cost until a manufacturer 
is found willing to make them; then, of course, 
they will be very much cheaper. To those un- 
able to get fish on lures or plugs, the latter being 
an art very difficult to learn, and forced to 
buy live bait, or catch frogs themselves, my 
lures will prove a blessing. It is amazing what 
price some people will ask for lve bait. esne- 
cially at popular resorts and hotels. When you do 
get the frogs, after a single slap on the water, 
the poor little beastie will refuse to move, swim 
or kick, and lying on its back, swells out like 
a balloon—and so would you and I, if sent 
swinging by our lips forty feet over the water. 
Setting aside the undoubted cruelty of impaling 
live bait on the hook as a lure, how much easiet 
it is to fish with a good lure that attracts the 
quarry, the only real logical solution of the 
problem. 

Note: -These articles are reserved for copyright by 


the author—for publication in book form after serial 
issue. 
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Can One Snap of a Wolf’s Jaws Kill a Deer? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a mere yearly visitor in the woods, with but 
limited opportunity for close observation of what 
I find there, and depending, therefore, on the 
written works of the naturalist, naturalist-hunter, 
scientific investigator or other individual of rec- 
ognized authority, for information on wild bird 
and animal life, I logically am an interested 
reader of such articles as that of Mr. W. J. 
Long, in June number of Forest and Stream, in 
which he defends his ‘original portrayal in 
“Northern Trails,” of the feat of the great, white 
son of Wayeeses, the wolf, in biting at one snap 
into the heart of a young bull caribou. 

The controvery over the possibility of accom- 
plishing this feat is not new; and those even 
superficially interested in natural history have 
taken one side or the other of it, some with much 
heat. To me, Mr. Long’s wild life stories are 
educational as well as interesting, and I believe 





Captured on One of the Lures Illustrated Above. 





I have gained a somewhat more sympathetic view 
of animal and bird character in reading them, 
than I should otherwise have had. Being a lay- 
man, any possible exaggerations of the reasoning 
power of animals that may occur in his writings 
or in those of like nature by others, have not 
stirred my resentment. Indeed, my knowledge 
of the subjects of which he writes is so limited, 
that I doubt if I should recognize an exaggera- 
tion of that nature should it occur. At the 
same time, now that controversy has drawn at- 
tention to the incident referred to, considerable 
skepticism has arisen in my mind that fhé ‘ana- 
tomical demonstrations of Mr. Long in the arti- 
cle in your June number have not been suffi- 
cient to dissolve. 


Having dressed out many deer carcasses in 
the woods, and subsequently cut them up at camp 
or at my home, I have only the knowledge of 
deer anatomy to be gained from such experiences. 
However, moved by a natural curiosity to estab- 
lish the course of a fatal shot, I have fre- 
quently examined a carcass with great care, and 
sustained the surprise and wonderment of others 
at the vitality exhibited by a deer after, for in- 
stance, the aorta had been almost severed close 
to the heart. That a caribou with a punctured 
heart may be able to move a considerable distance 
does not, therefore, appear to be a strained con- 
tention, though I doubt the probability of exter- 


.nal hemorrhage so profuse as described by Mr. 


Long, from such a puncture as could be made by 
the canine tooth of a wolf. I have in mind a 
deer that traveled several rods after its heart had 
been pierced by a Winchester, 32 Special bullet; 
while indications of external hemorrhage were so 
scant on the trail, as to afford but a very doubt- 
ful indication of its course after being struck, 
or of the extent of the wound. 

But my incredulity in the matter rests almost 
wholly on what I conceive to be the peculiar 


(Continued on page 447) 
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Some Noted Big Game Hunters of the World May Be Found in the Above Group. 


Play Days for Big Game Hunters and Outdoor Experts 


Camp Fire Club of America Seeks the Woods and Waters of Greenwood Lake on its Annual Pilgrimage 


of five hundred big game hunters, natu- 

ralists, artists and explorers, enjoys a 
unique position in club life and takes an active 
part in game protection and legislation for the 
best interest of the largest number of sportsmen 
of to-day and seeks to protect the game for gen- 
erations to come throughout the United States, 
extending its influence indeed to Canada and 
Mexico. 

After the winter’s active work, it has been 
the custom of this club to hie itself to some wild 
tract not too far from Manhattan Island and 
spend three or four days under canvas at night 
—under the green canopy of the woods by day, 
and under the magic influence around the camp 
fire during the evening interval between. 

In order that our unfortunate fellow sports- 
men who are not numbered among the member- 
ship of this “great club” may yet enjoy somewhat 
the pleasures of this outing, I have been asked to 
relate my own experiences during the early June 
days this year while in camp at Pine Island, 
Greenwood Lake, New Jersey, about forty miles 
from New York. All eastern fishermen are fa- 
miliar with Greenwood Lake, and know how 
rugged, wild and picturesque Pine Island is, 
yet only one-half mile in extent.. David T. Aber- 
crombie, chairman of the Outing Committee, 
leases the island and enjoys his very complete 
camp at the northern extremity. 

The members of the Camp Fire Club arriving 
by train or auto were conveyed by canoe with 
their heterogenous collection of duffle and camp 
equipment to a dock at the southern end. The 


ws Camp Fire Club of America, made up 


By Howard S. Hadden. 


office tent stood out prominently on the trail in- 
land and signs compelled each arrival to regis- 
ter, invest in coupon books and make his desires 
known to the committee in charge. Camp sites 
were selected on either side of the trail beyond 
and soon canvas coverings of every design, shade 
and color began to spring up—A tents and wall 
tents, camp fire tents and freaks, large Indian 
tepees decorated with highly colored designs and 
animals of the chase were to be found in this 
canvas village. 

Guy ropes extended in every direction and 
camp fires and cooking ovens of stone appeared 
in an incredibly short space of time. Within an 
hour some one hundred city toilers were smok- 
ing their pipes within and without their abodes, 
arrayed in hunting costumes as varied as were 
the tents, taking note of some attractive feature 
nearby to be added to their own camp to insure 
the maximum of comfort and completeness. 

At the further end of this camping site “the 
Prairie Dog” offered its hospitality to all in need 
0.1 liquid refreshment, while the commissary de- 
partment occupied last position geographically, al- 
though first in activity and importance, at least 
three times a day. 

It was my pleasure or misfortune to be domi- 
ciled in the Red Lodge tepee with several other 
congenial camp firers. This tepee, 20 feet in 
diameter, afforded ample room for the eight 
sleeping bags and still left a large central space 
for general living room activities such as rough- 
housing, pow-wows, fish stories and a four or 
six-handed game after taps had been artistically 
rendered by Rert Tilt. This tepee, belonging to 


William F. Patterson, was indeed complete, and 
its interior presented a most attractive picture 
with its thirteen tepee poles, each hung with a 
rare skin of some big game animal whose hab- 
itant extended from within the Arctic circle of 
the grand Canadian northwest to the slopes of 
Kenia on the equator in British East Africa. 

Now that you are entirely at home with us in 
camp I will attempt to describe some of the 
varied activities which made up the three days’ 
program or events. 

The printed booklet gave the schedule of events 
for every hour of the day from 6 a. m., when Tilt 
and his bugle made themselves heard in joyous 
notes even above the base strangulations issuing 
from every canvas covering, till 10 p. m., when 
again that bugle would put to sleep any wakeful 
eye in blissful content and thankfulness that dull 
care was far away. It explained in detail the 
exact conditions for guidance in each of the fea- 
tures listed. 

SPECIAL PRIZEs. 

John S. Dickerson offered a trophy to be 
awarded the cne gaining the highest number of 
points in rifle shooting, trap shooting, revolver 
shooting, fly casting, and bait casting, provided 
the contestant had entered all four events of both 
rifle and trap events, all three in revolver and all 
four in bait and fly events, and scored in one 
gun and one fishing. W. S. Bogart offered a 
second prize, same contestants and conditions. 

The first prize was awarded to John W. Hes- 
sian. 

Second—Eugene Du Pont. 

Third—Howard S. Hadden. 
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The club offered an all-around’ championship 
prize, a gold bar, to the one scoring the highest 
number of points, provided the contestant had 
scored in one of the gun events, one of the rod 
events and one in woodcraft. Won by Wilbur 
Newsome. 


Ed. H. Morse offered a special prize to the 


one showing the best lantern slides (limited to - 


six) in hunting, fishing and camping subjects. 
Won by Dan j. Singer. 

Dr. Godfrey R. Pisek offered a special prize to 
the one showing the best tent and equipment. 
Won by David T. Abercrombie. 

RIFLE Contest. 


John W. Hessian, Chairman. 

All rifle competitions were shot at 100 yards 
and unless otherwise specified in the conditions 
of the match with big game rifles offhand, using 
iull charge, factory loaded ammunition. No full 
metal jacketed bullets used. 

Stationary bulls’ eyes and circles and even clay 
birds flung from the regulation traps do not ap- 
peal to these men, but marksmenship embodying 
as near as possible hunting afield were made so 
attractive that the discharge of ammunition was 
continuous throughout the day. 

Three ranges had been prepared for rifle, re- 
volver and shotgun, with a committee in charge 
of éach. 

Thirty to forty men gathered with their 
favorite rifle and ammunition about the scorers’ 
tent at one cnd of a hundred-yard range having 
for its background a rocky hill 
in the heart of the woods. 
The first event—“The Rising 
Bear,” was unique. As_ the 
contestant took his position 
and stood with rifle Ioadea 
with five cartridges, a life- 
sized bear sprang from the 
ground and remained but 
three seconds, appearing four 
times more in like manner at 
irregular intervals — the 8- 
inch circle heart shot count- 
ing 10, back and head 8, legs 
I, etc. Maximum possible 
score, 50 points. It looked 


Upper Picture—Chiefs Patterson and Dickerson Having an Argument Outside the Red Lodge. 
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easy but it was remarkable to note how 
often that bear escaped before the guns of 
men who had successfully hunted big game in 
all parts of the world. 

The leading scores for this event were as fol- 
lows: 
1 L. A. Sexton. 48 2 H. C. Cornwall, 48 

3 R. F. Rice, 42 4 C. Cairns, 40 
5 J. W. Hessian, 40 

The second event—‘Running Deer”—was. very 
popular, the deer, being hung on a wire, ran on 
an overhead trolley across an-open space of about 
twenty yards. A shot in the forward half of 
the body, not including head or neck, scored I0; 
a hit elsewhere on the deer scoring 7. Total 
possible scor2, 50. 

The scores: 
1 J. W. Hessian, 50 2 Wilbur Newsome, 47 

3 Eugene du Pont, 40 4 E. W. Deming, 40 

5 Alex Walker, 37 

In the third event, “Disappearing Antelope,” 
the target was small, being a redr view of an an- 
telope, running away irom the shooter. It ap- 
peared five times at short and rapid intervals by 
being raised and lowered quickly from the pit. 

The competitor endeavored to fire five shots. 
He was not restricted in his choice of when to 
shoot, and could, if possible and so desired, shoot 
his five shots at any one or more of the five ex- 
posures of the target. A hit in any part of the 
figure counted 10 points; a miss, nothing. 

The scores: 
1 E. C. Delafield, 50 


2 H. S. Hadden, 50 
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3 C. N. Hodgson, 50 4 L. A. Sexton, 40 
5 H. C. Cornwall, 40 


Event Number Four—“Rocky Mountain Sheep 
Match.” The target was a figure of a sheep 
cne-third natural size, being the equivalent of a 
shot at a sheep at 300 yards distance. The time 
limit was five minutes for five shots. Position, 
any, standing, kneeling, sitting or prone. Rifle, 
any; the rifle, however, had to be powerful 
enough to be suitable for this kind of shooting 
and effective at distances of 300 yards at least. 
Any sights including telescopic might be used. 

The scores: 


1 Julius H. Seymour, 50 2 J. W. Hessian, 50 
3 A. Tilt, 50 4 G. Hubbell, 50 

D. T. Abercrombie, 47 
Unfortunately, other events kept me so busy I 
was not able to enter or in fact witness the re- 
volver competition, but judging from the contin- 
uous reports of these small arms, the three 
events were well patronized and the scores 
proved that the revolver was not an entirely un- 

known weapon to some of the membership. 

Rules of the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion governed the contest. The winners in the 

three events tollow: 
Event No. 1— 
1 J.W Hessian 2 L.A. Sexton 
Event No. 2— 
2 D. T. Abercrombie 


3 J. W. Hessian 
Event No. 3— 


3 Joseph Root 


1 L. A. Sexton 


1, Eugene du Pont; 2, Har- 
low Brooks; 3, G. D. Pratt. 
The four shotgun events were 
made particularly interesting by 
the presence of Jack Fanning, 
the expert manipulator of the 
hand trap. The chairman in 
» charge was Eugene du Pon. 
Event No. One. — Preliminary 
of twenty-five targets. Highest 
five scores made in the last 
two days to count. To qual- 
ify for the championship event 
on. Saturday, a man had to- 
be among the fifteen high guns 
in this preliminary shoot. 


Lower Left—The Judge Giving Final Directions to 
the Bait and Fly Casters. Lower Right—The Championship Gun Squad (From Right to Left), 


Dickerson, du Pont, Morse, Hessian, Warner. 





Those to qualify were: 1, Eugene 
du Pont, 25; 2, J. W. Dickerson, 24; 
3, E. H. Morse, 23; 4, Wilbur New- 
some, 22; 5, J. W. Hessian, 21. Event 
No. Two.—Quail shoot—starting at 
16 yards, shooter walked toward the 
trap with gun below elbow and fir-d 
twice at any two targets. Five high- 
est scores made in two days (twen- 
ty-four shots) to count. Many of the 
cent stants killed their bird with the 
first barrel but found it difficult to 
find and kill the second before it 
had sailed out of range. If they shot 
too quickly at the first one in order 
to obtain a close shot at number two 
the result was often a miss of the 
first. The winning scores were there- 
fore quite low. The scores follow: 

1 Eugene du Pont, 15 2 W. S. Bogart, 14 

3 J. W. Hessian, 13 4 Elting Warner, 11 

5 Warren Miller, 10 

Event No. 3. — Finals —twenty-five targets. 
The fifteen high guns of Event No. 1 (the pre- 
liminary shoot) were the only contestants eli- 
gible. 

The five leading scores in this event were: 

1 Wilbur Newsome, 24 2 E. H. Morse, 23 

3 J. S. Dickerson, 22 4 Eugene du Pont, 22 

5 Warren Miller, 22 

Event No. 4.—Hand Trap—ten targets thrown 
from hand trap. Five highest scores count. 
Camp Fire Club Championship. 

This event proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable of the outing. Mr. Fan- 
ning was certainly an expert with this hand trap. 
»tanding behind the firing line, he would call 
“Mark!” and the shooter would have to be wide- 
awake indeed to discover a rapidly disappearing 
blue rock skimming low over the tops of the 
bushes, straight up in the air directly overhead 
or perhaps at right angles to left or right fly- 
ing off between the trees. 

To make it still more difficult Fanning shot 
them out on edge and even upside down in daz- 
zling curves, keeping the gallery in great glee to 
note the many misses of the expert shots. 

The president, George D. Pratt, solved many a 
d‘fficult shot but once at least the bird flew 
strong and safe without the marksman catching 
a glimpse of him. 


Thompson Seton. 


OUTING OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA. 
Upper Picture At Left—Eugene du Pont Being Instructed by Ernest 


Yards. 
of Messrs. Morse and du Pont. 


The winning scores follow: 

1 E. F. Warner, 8 2H. C. Brown, 7 

3 Eugene du Pont, 7 4 Geo. D. Pratt, 6 

5 C. W. Old, 6 

As the purple shadows lengthened at the close 
of a cloudless, perfect day, the northwest breeze 
seemed to sink to rest with the sun and with the 
calm, peaceful stillness of the evening all the 
disciples of Isaac Walton gathered on the dock 
to try their skill with fly and bait both for ac- 
curacy and distance. The conditions are here- 
in given just as they appear in the booklet of 
events, and I have added the scores and casts 
made, not records of wonderful achievements, 
but accomplished with oufits suitable for service. 
No one watching these out-of-door men could 
help but feel that they had tasted the real joys 
of the rod and reel and had cast the lure on the 
waters of far away little rivérs—living over 
again many a thrilling moment. 

Fry Castinc—Accuracy. 

Three rings, 30 inches in diameter, placed 25, 
35 and 45 feet from the platform, respectively. 
Five casts to be made at each ring. A cast in- 
side the ring counting perfect. One demerit 
given for each foot, or faction of a foot, that 
the fly falls away from the target. In lengthen- 
ing the line, in going from one target to another, 
the contestants could make as many casts in the 
air as they chose; but each time that the fly 
touched the water a cast was counted. The win- 
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Upper Left—J. W. Hessian, the Expert Rifle 
Shot, Making a Perfect Score at the Mountain Sheep at 300 
Lower Picture—Tent and Camp Equipment 
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ner was the one having the least 
number of demerits. Score: 1, Wil- 
bur Newsome, 13; 2, H. S. Hadden, 
19; 3, Lloyd Taylor, 19; 4, D. T 
Abercrombie, 25; 5, George Hub- 
bell, 44. 

Fry CAstiNG—DISTANCE, 

The only restriction on the rod 
was that it must be a single-handed 
fly rod, weighing not more than six 
ounces. To it must be attached the 
reel. The leader must be of single- 
gut, not more than nine feet long and 
not less than six. Each contestant 
cast from the platform provided and 
had five minutes to cast. Longest 
cast won. Score: 1, David T. Aber- 
c1ombie, 76 feet; 2, Howard S. Had- 
den, 68%4feet; 3, George Hubbell, 
6614 feet; 4, Wilbur Newsome, 65 feet; 5, W. S. 
Bogart, 65 feet. 

Bair CASTING—DISTANCE, 

Any standard bait casting rod allowed, length 
not to exceed six feet; any reel; any bait cast- 
ing line of no less than eight pounds breaking 
strength; lure—any lure not to exceed one ounce 
in weight and to have hooks removed. Highest 
average of five casts won. 


Winners: 
1 ‘Warren Miller 2 Eugene du Pont 
3 W. S. Bogart 4H. S. Hadden 


5 Wilbur Newsome 
Bait CAsTING—ACCURACY. 

Same tackle as above, each contestant making 
five casts at 50 feet, 65 feet and 80 feet distances 
from platform, casts made in rotation by con- 
testants at three distances respectively. 

Each foot from rim of target counted one 
demerit; total demerits divided by 15 and sub- 
tracted from 100 to get percentage. Highest 
won. Winners: 

1 John W. Hessian 2 Wilbur Newsome 
3 Warren Miller 4 Kenneth Fowler 
5 D. T. Abercrombie 

The wood:raft activities were interspersed 
with the rod and gun and consisted of “Water 
Boiling,” “Flapjack Contest,” “Tomahawk,” 
“Canoe Sports,” “Swimming,” “Archery” and 
“Fire Making Without Matches or Flint.” 

Space does not permit me to give the interest- 

(Continued on page 438.) 
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Across The Heart of Newfoundland 


Story of A Journey Through a Fish and Game Region at the Front Door of Civilization But 


Hitherto Unexplored 


Narrative of a Trip by Raynal C. Bolling and Livingston E. Jones From the Journal of the Former. 


(Concluded From June Forest and Stream.) 


This is the third and last installment of the story of the very interesting trip of Messrs. Boll- 
ing and Jones from Badger Station west and southe through the center of Newfoundland. As 
stated before the journey for the most part was through unexplored country. One of the bodies 
of water traversed—Maelpacg Lake—while already known and mapped roughly, is called the Lake 


of One Thousand Islands, and is said to contain that number. 
fishing spots which a lake like this holds for the future! 


Think of the fine camping and 
This story will be followed later in 


the season by another one of caribou hunting in Newfoundland, equally interesting. 





pa EPTEMBER isth. A fine day 
| | with light westerly wind. We 
| started through a good stiff 
S | rapid just below the camp with 
| “| more following. One after 
Mii another, drops from twenty 
Wa ue Ws to fifty feet in a quarter of a 
mile with several exciting ex- 
periences. Twice John having only one good 
hand lost his pole in the deep holes between 
the smooth slippery boulders; the second time 
was at the head of a very violent rapid about a 
quarter of a mile long. Bolling and he were 
crossing to the westerly side when the pole got 
away and it was impossible to held the boat 
without it. They hastily got under way with 
the paddles and for a few seconds it looked 
as if they were going over the biggest drop 
where the river sheared across, broadside on, 
but the paddles straightened them in the nick 
of time as they went through at express speed, 
shipping water. An upset here would have 
broken the canoe, the stuff would have been 
lost, while Bolling and John would have had a 
hard time to get out. Both times the pole fol- 
lowed down stream and was recovered. An- 
vther time, when they were lowering the loaded 
canoe and had to shoot it out into the heavy 
current, there was too much slack on the line 
and Bolling was unable to stop it. The knotted 
end came into his hands, jerking him off a high 
rock and it seemed he would have to let go or 
be dragged into the deep current, but by good 
luck his body brought up against a large boulder 
and the runaway canoe was checked and pulled 
into the backwater. 

After lunch, an hour of the same heavy water, 
my canoe swamped in a backset while be- 
ing lowered over a drop, but in the eddy below 
we were able to get the stuff out and the canoe 
was uninjured. Presently the character of the 
river changed. It broadened out and the rap- 
ids became shallower so that we were able to 
drop down easily enough on the pole or run 
with the paddle, occasionally getting out to wade 
the boats across long flat bars, the river like 
a narrow lake with swift current. Since noon 
we had been expecting to come to the big’ falls 
which we supposed to be some eight miles up 
Little River from the head of tidewater, but 
they did not appear and we finally had to camp, 








Below Was a Series of Small Falls. 


after having come probably some fifteen miles. 
Saw two doe caribou to-day, both very tame, 
one of which on a bar in the river let the canoe 
drift down within ten feet. 

September 16th. Got away in the morning 
as soon as possible after breakfast, washing dishes 
and stuffing everything into the water-proof bags. 
Without these bags we should have been in 
trouble, for the boats not only leaked freely, 
but water was shipped in running the rapids and 
an average of one day in three it rained. The 
stepping in and out after wading in the water 
also kept several inches sloshing about in the 
bottom of the canoes. 

Running through a rapid just below the camp 
where the river breaks through some slaty ledges 
unlike the previous rocks, we came into a long 
still water, with high birch-covered shores. 
Around every turn we were hoping to see the 
river break through the mountains to the south- 
west, but presently found it turning sharply to 
the east where was a telegraph line crossing at 
the lower end of a still water, and now we felt 
sure we were just above the last falls. There 
was half a mile of long, hard, rapid bending 
through the hills from east to west, down which 
we lowered the boats, until at the end there 
was a sheer drop of fifteen feet where we had 
to unload and carry along a narrow shelf some 


tree feet wide and twelve feet above deep 
swift water. The river ran off to the east again 
with sharp curves, rapids and islands. We now 
came to what we thought was the last fall before 
salt water. Crossing in the swift current just 
above the rapids at the head of the fall, we 
landed on the left bank. Below was a series of 
small falls and a third of a mile further down 
it was evident that there was a tremendous fall, 
for a column of spray and mist hung over it in 
great column. We afterward found this drop 
was in two falls, one of fifty and the other of 
several hundred feet. 

Leaving the canoes we each took a load and 
started over the rocks along the shore at the 
top of the falls, intending to pack down and 
lunch below and then get all the stuff over and 
be out to salt water by night. Leaving the river 
and traveling back on the barren on account of 
the drop, we came into a country cut through 
with great ravines, and going on a short dis- 
tance, looked over into a wonderful deep gorge 
where hundreds of feet down the river boiled 
like a caldron and appeared about six inches 
wide. This was not encouraging. Clambering 
down the precipitous bank of a ravine, Bolling 
and I left the men to cook lunch while we went 
on a half mile further to a point where we 
could see two miles of the river in a deep gorge 
and white with rapids. It seemed impassable 
for boats and looked as if it would take a week 
to get through with our canoes and outfit if the 
canoes could be gotten through at all. 

As our time was short, we seriously considered 
abandoning the canoes and all the stuff except 
ene load apiece with which to travel out over 
the high barren mountains the other side of the 
river to the southwest, and so reach the coast. 
Went back and down into the ravine where the 
men had cooked lunch. This was our last meat, 
and grub was running short—no sugar or baking 
powder, twenty pounds of moist caked flour, five 
pounds of mouldy green cornmeal, a little tea, 
a pound of dried fruit, a cup of beans and two 
pounds of soggy rice and macaroni mixed. 
This was enough to last us a week on very hard 
fare and the men responded in admirable fash- 
ion. Leaving our loads here we went south for 
two miles along the edge of the gorge to learn 
more of the river below; then Bolling and John 
went on some miles further to see around the 











Whirling Rapids About a Mile. 


bend where the river went to the southwest and 
where several miles below appeared to make its 
way out of the gorge, but with broken water as 
far as they could see. Allen and I clambered 
down the side of the gorge to the river to travel 
up the river bank and learn what chance there 
was of getting the boats through. In the places 
where it was not possible to run the canoes, we 
should have to get foothold along the rocks to 
carry the stuff, and if necessary, the boats, 
as once down in the gorge it would have 
been almost impossible to get the heavy 
canoes up to the heights above, where we 
could travel. The sides of the gorge were pre- 
cipitous and more or less choked with blow- 
downs and heavy underbrush. It was after sun- 
set when we got back and had decided that the 
canoes could be taken through, but that it was 
going to be a sporty bit of work. 

September 17th. After breakfast we took two 
solid loads each a mile and a half to a place 
on the high barrens on the rim of the gorge but 
below the falls, and where there was a game 
trail zigzagging most of the way down to the 
river. It was hot work with the big packs over 
the uneven footing and up-and-down country, 
and our clothes were soon wringing wet. The sides 
of the gorge below the falls were seven or eight 
hundred feet high and most precipitous. We car- 
ried the canoes over land half a mile and then 
slid them down over the rocks and bushes, two 
men holding the tow rope to keep them from 
getting away. Often they were perpendicular as 
we lowered them over the side of the gorge. 

Reaching the river we ran down the whirling 
rapids about a mile, had a bite to eat, and then 
climbed to the high barrens above for the loads 
that we had packed over during the morning. 
Started on about 4 o’clock with the inflated air 
beds lashed firmly under the thwarts. This saved 
the loss of some stuff in my canoe, which 
swamped in lowering through a pitch and 
would have capsized without the buoyancy of 
the air bed. Bad prospect for a camp, as there 
was no room at all between the river and the 
cliffs which rcse seven hundred feet on the east- 
erly side and one thousand or one thousand two 
hundred feet on the western shore, lined with 
immense blocks of rock that the frost had dis- 
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lodged from the sides above. There was so 
little space along the shore that when we had 
to get out, which was often, we either stepped 
into water waist-deep among the rocks or had to 
climb thirty or forty feet where the cliffs fell off 
sheer into deep rough water. “Many a chance 
for a fall and slipping off into the deep current, 
and difficult work to follow the shooting canoes 
and watch them so as to handle the rope aright 
and at the same time clamber over boulders and 
ledges.” Just at dusk we noticed some alders 
growing on a little patch of sand, and cutting 
these down, made room for one tent. It was a 
lucky chance, as this was the only possible camp- 
ing place we had seen on the river below the 
falls. 

September 18th. Away early on a cold dark 
day that, however, gave us relief from the black 
flies that had been entirely too thick for comfort. 
It was against all rules to have flies so late in 
the year but it was warmer here than up in the 
center of the island. We made fine time for a 





was deep and it took some seconds; meanwhile 
John was a bit slow in getting out on some rocks 
below. Just then the bow of the canoe struck. 
John called to haul her back up-stream, but Boll- 
ing in the deep water behind the boulder was not 
in a position to haul to advantage. The canoe 
at once swung across stream with water pouring 
over her up-stream gunwale, and before we 
could get to her she was breaking in two with 
the down-stream bilge stove in on a rock from 
the steady pressure of the water. Three of us 
were unable to turn her over, for as we heaved 
the ribs broke, the gunwales went, the bags be- 
gan to drift out and we had to hustle to save 
them. The small tent, two bags and an aluminum 
pot and pan got away, but the tent and bags 
came ashore in an eddy down stream. 

For a few minutes we were somewhat dis- 
mayed by the loss of our best boat, before we 
were out of the gorge and with some twenty 
miles of river to travel before we reached the 
settlement. However, there was nothing to do 


The Outfit Spread Out For Drying. 


couple of hours as the river had widened and 
was smoother. 

To make the canoes handle better under a pole 
in running down stream, they were loaded so as 
to be down by the bow, just as in coming up 
stream they are loaded with the stern deeper in 
the water, it being almost impossible to handle 
a canoe down stream under a pole if the stern 
is lower than the bow since the water pushes on 
the deeper stern and shoves it across the current 
so that the man with the pole is pushing side- 
ways on the boat, with the result that it gets 
away from under him. Bolling and John had 
trouble right here. They were ashore, John 
keeping the canoe off with his pole, while Bolling 
was behind with the line. The canoe was travel- 


ing so fast that it was hard to keep up with it _ 
and give the necessary slack on the rupe as needed 


and he may have gotten a little too close, to have 
line enough in hand when it was needed on the 
shoots. Some distance out in the water was a 
boulder that he could not see beyond. As the 
canoe went around outside, he stepped into the 
water to get out on the boulder, but the water 


but accept the situation, and we loaded the whole 
outfit into the one leaky old canoe. The stuff 
was thoroughly wet and very heavy, and the old 
boat had all she could do to carry it, in addi- 
tion to being partly unloaded every little while 
to bale. There was much to cheer us up, but the 
food supply was now very poor. Had it given 
out altogether, we should have had to take the 
time to climb up out of the gorge and hunt, but 
meat never comes when it is most wanted, and 
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the few berries that were here did not give much 
sustenance. 

During the afternoon we were able to make 
good time with the two men lowering the heavily 
loaded boat, while Bolling and I to lighten it 
each took a load, making our way along the 
shore among the rocks and in and out of the 
water. It began to rain and was dark, dreary 
work. About six o’clock we had to camp, but 
had some trouble in clearing a place large enough 
for the tent. The loaded canoe could not be 
brought down the three hundred yards of rap- 
ids opposite -the tent, and while the men made 
the camp Bolling and I packed the stuff over a 
litter of slippery wet boulders with water be- 
between them, in a cold driving rain. Even 
when the fire was going it was impossible to 
dry things. Water could be wrung out of Boll- 
ing’s blankets, but he had a few dry clothes to 
put on and then snuggled under the wet blankets. 

September 19th. We were not sorry to get 
away from such an uncomfortable camp, feel- 


ing somewhat worn from the day before. In- 


a couple of hours we came to a fall where 
the river fell some thirty feet over a smooth 
shelf but with an easy carry around. Going 
on again through rapids, and something like 
half a mile below, was another fall of forty 
feet. This Allen declared to be the last fall 
before salt water, as he had been up to it 
some years before with a salmon fishing party 
Carrying around, we cooked lunch, such as it 
was—tea, mouldy cornmeal and rice, on the 
wide flat ledges below. The sun was warm, and 
on the ¢lean smooth rocks we set out all our 
gear, which in a short while was pounds lighter. 
Allen said there was but six or seven miles 
of river and then eight miles of a deep narrow 
fiord from here until we reached the sea, where 
there was a fishing village or “Liveyeres,” which 
is the native name for such a settlement. There 
were no houses on the fiord, except at the 
mouth, and the shores deeply indented and lined 
with steep hills and woods so that it was evi- 
dent that there would be delay. Having but 
one canoe, which would not carry four of us 
and our gear, and as the fiord could not be 
traveled ashore except with much loss of time, 
it was decided to split the party, one of us to 
take Will, the canoe and all it would carry and 
push out to the village, the other two to bring 
the balance of the stuff down river as best they 
could until Will came back with assistance from 
the village; the one who went out first was to 
go across to Ramea and get a motor boat to carry 
us to Port-aux-Basques. John was sure he could 
build a raft and come down on it, but Bolling 
and I doubted this. Tossing a coin as to whether 
Bolling or myself should go with Will, the lot 
fell to him. His trip down river in a fast leak- 
ing, water-soaked boat, deeply loaded, that had to 
be bailed every little while, was exciting. Once 
they had to jump out into the rushing water 
waist-deep to save it. The setting sun shining 
in their faces made it impossible to see the rocks 
until the canoe was almost on top of them. 
Bolling’s journal reads, “As Will could not 
swim, the heavy water was a bit dangerous, but 
we ran through safely. The sum had sunk 
behind the mountains, and we were in the 
shadows and very wet and cold. Just at 
dark, and none too soon, we reached the 
two narrow sluiceways, one after the other, 
through which the river gets into the fiord. We 
had short carries round these. Hardly ever have 
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Caribou Land—View Down the Copper Mine River—Barren Lands, Canada. 


I seen a heavier sweep of water. It was im- 
possible to lower down because of the waves 
in the sluiceways and the astonishing backwash 
and suction below. Thoroughly chilled, we made 
a fire on a shelving ledge and ate our supper of 
heavy bread and tea. It was now pitch dark, 
and the prospect of paddling six or eight miles 
down the fiord against a strong tide in a canoe, 
heavily loaded and leaking badly, was not a cheer- 
ful one. While we were getting on a few dry 
clothes before our little fire I thought I heard 
a boat grate on the rocks somewhere off in the 
darkness. Presently we heard voices—the first 
outside our own party in twenty-six days. Will 
halloed and got an answer. He asked if the 
answerers had a boat, and if they would not 
come over. First, they said they would, and 
then that they were not coming. However, we 
persuaded them to come and they came to with- 
in 200 yards where they shouted that they 
could come no further for the rocks. We put 
the canoe in, just able to distinguish by our fire- 


light where the water was, and paddled cau- 
tiously down to them. There were four men 
in a great heavy boat, with long home-made 
oars. As well as we could see in the darkness 
they appeared to be half-breeds, but they spok- 
a sort of English, hardly understandable, and 
said they were building a camp for lumber cut- 
tirg. (I learned afterward it was timber for 
their boat building.) I said I wished two of 
them to take me out to the ‘Liveyeres’ at once, 
while the other two took Will to their camp and 
went back with him in the morning to help 
Jones and John down the river. To my sur- 
prise they said, “Yes, sir,” to all my proposals, 
without any parley or bargaining. We crossed 
to the shore where their camp was, and I took 
out all the stuff except Will’s bag, and climbed 
into the stern of their ark, leaving Will and two 
of the men on the shore. I smoked and mar- 
velled at the experience. There was a half moon 
for a little while, and then it went behind the 
clouds. The mountains on either side of the fiord 
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loomed huge and close about us, and we skirted 
great cliffs to get the eddies against the strong 
flood tide. I could not see which way the fiord 
trended nor where it went to. Presently it 
got cold, and I was chilled through, when 
we rounded a huge cliff, and came upon a 
cluster of houses close at hand. A few lights 
yet burned though it was eleven o'clock. 
Some twenty houses were huddled in a dark 
cove in indescribable confusion, much like 
a box of blocks tumbled out at random. 
Three or four ramshackle piers jutted out a 
short way among boats and hulks. These piers 
were mere rows of piles with small poles laid 
side by side across the string pieces for a foot- 
way, and apparently held in place by no fasten-. 
ings. There were no streets, just passageways 
running in any and every direction, and winding 
between the houses, which were mere shacks for 
the most part, with half a dozen board cracker- 
box affairs of two stories. I was told I could 
stay with the postmaster, and followed my men 
(who proved to be half grown boys when I saw 
them in the light), all of us carrying my stuff. 
The postmaster got out of bed and came down 
with a light, and I was shown into a kitchen, 
into which presently crowded the family. My 
boatmen asked $2 (I had expected to pay $5) 
for their night’s work. Had to get out my roll 
(which was wrapped in oiled silk and pinned 
inside my shirt), and found a $20 bill which was 
my smallest money. To my surprise, my host 
said he could change it, disappeared, and after 
being gone at least fifteen minutes upstairs, re- 
turned with a handful of ragged bills and small 
coin. For about an hour, the roomful of people 
sat around and asked me questions about my 
journey. The postmaster’s son came in and 
said he would take me to Ramea the next morn- 
ing. The start was fixed for 6:30 A. M.” 
Saturday, September 20th. “Up at dawn. Some 
indecision on the part of my boatman as to how 
he would take me over, for there was a heavy 
strata of fog hiding the tops of the hills—though 
the sea was clear. I was much concerned lest 
it shut down and prevent my crossing at all— 
also somewhat distrustful as to the skill and 
character of my boatman who was to take me 
fourteen miles along the open sea on the rock- 
iest and wildest kind of coast. My host, who 
seemed a village chief, wouldn’t vouch for the 
man’s ability as a seaman—lI did not yet know it 
was his son—but said anyone could take me tu 
Ramea all right. We set out soon after 6:30 
in a big, rough, but very staunch open dory, the 
boatman and his mate rowing steadily all the 
way. Entrance to the fiord about a mile below 
the village, and so narrow it seemed one might 
almost throw a stone across it. We passed out 
among the rocks, and rowed close along the shore 
where one great rock dome after another rose 
out of the sea. A very wild, bold coast, even 
beyond that of the Scotch coast of Argylshire. 
Here and there we passed fishermen in dories. I 
was told they lived in little harbors that were 
absolutely hidden among the cliffs. _ My boat- 
man proved to be a rather pathetic creature, 
telling me of their lives with little trace of the 
fisherman’s hardihood. They fished and built 
boats, but the fishing was poor and a big boat, 
twenty-eight or thirty feet long, a heavy, stout 
schooner, only sold for $260. They sawed all the 
timbers and planks and everything by hand, for 
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“we are very pooz people, sir, and can’t pay 
for sawing them at a mill, even when there is 
one anywhere near. 

“We were four and a half hours crossing to 
Ramea, part of the trip very interesting, but the 
end so cold that I arrived thoroughly chilled. 

“Ramea is a very different sort of fishing village, 
clean and neat, most picturesque, with its re- 
markable little shut-in harbor on a channel be- 
tween two of the four or five islands. These 
islands, while only a few miles long and all 
cut up by unexpected channels, are high and 
rugged. Practically no land for any sort of 
cultivation, yet each house has its garden patch, 
fifty or seventy-five feet square, and there 
seemed to be an abundance of cabbage and 
hardy vegetables. I suspect they have to make 
the land for the most part. All their water has 
to be hauled in barrels from pools in the 
rocky yet wet land on top of the hills. By good 
luck for us it seemed the S. S. Glencoe, which 
had been laid off for repairs, was due out of 
season that same afternoon or night, and if we 
could get back in time to catch her, we were all 
right and would be only two days late getting 
home. Made a good trip back to Little River in 
two hours in the motor boat, but I was too much 
concerned over the uncertainty of our situation 
to get much fun out of it. If the Glencoe came 
too early we should miss her; if she came too 
late she would miss the “Bruce” at Port-aux 
Basques. On the way over, our motor went 
wrong several times, and it looked as though we 
might not get across. When we got to Little 
River, our party had not appeared, and we had 
to go on up to the end of the fiord. As we 
rounded each cliff and could not see them, I be- 
came very fearful that they had not been able 
to get down to salt water that day, and did not 
know whether I could keep young Penney and 
his man, boy and boat there till our outfit got 
down next morning. At last, nearly at the head 
of the fiord, we saw them coming, all seven men 
in the boatmen’s ark, towing the canoe behind, 
and looking for all the world like a wrecked 
ship’s company.” 

After Bolling and Will left, John and I began 
collecting logs for the raft, which John. was 
sure he could build and run down river with, 
but darkness coming on we put up the tent and 
had our supper of tea, and some mouldy cereal, 
with breakfast of the same fare next morning. 
Getting the logs together and cutting them into 
lengths of twenty or tweny-five feet, we lashed 
them with the tow ropes from the canoes, but 
while the raft was large enough to carry two of 
us, it would not also float dunnage, and there 
were no more logs along the shore. 

Failure of the raft scheme forced us to begin 
packing in relays the stuff along the river shore. 
About noon Will with two natives Bolling had 
sent to meet us appeared and we were very glad 
to see them. The black flies swarmed around 
in clouds and were busy beyond words; in spite 
of the head nets, they made a ring of bites 
around my neck that resembled a coral necklace; 
even in the smoke of the fire at dinner, they ate 
with more satisfaction than we. Late in the 
afternoon, we reached the fiord, and soon after 
sighted Bolling coming up with the motor boat. 

Again the jcurnal: “We paid off the boatmen, 
who were very moderate in their demands, took 
the leaky canoe in tow, and made a fast run on 





the ebb tide to Little River village. Here we had 
an anxious twenty minutes while the village was 
searched, first for a lantern, and then for oil, so 
we could see our compass if fog should shut down 
unexpectedly. I was greatly concerned lest the 
Glencoe go by while we were lying just inside 
and out of sight of her. Once past the entrance, 
however, we learned from fishermen that the 
Glencoe had not been seen. The run across to 
Ramea.just after sunset, and with the moon 
rising over the great, bold coast, was most 
beautiful. At Ramea, we got all our stuff and 
the canoe ready on the dock, and then went to 
the Jaynes. Though it was ten o'clock, Mrs. 
Jaynes got us some supper, and we lay down 
with most of our clothes on, expecting to be 
called any time for the Glencoe. Though it was 
our first night in a bed in a month, I slept 
poorly because of concern over the coming of 
the boat, as the fog shut in after midnight.” 
Sunday, September 21st. Waked to find no 
word from the dock as to the Glencoe, and lay 
abed until eight o’clock, pretty much disgusted 
over being another twenty-four hours late in 
getfing home. Sent cables saying we could not 


‘get back till Thursday morning, and wandered 


about the delightful little village. 

About ten o’clock, the Glencoe hove in sight, 
and we left Ramea toward noon. As she had 
to call at every port and discharge an unusual 
amount of freight, we had no hope of making 
the Bruce. The ship’s officers were very kind, 
as Mr. Johnstone had written them, when we 
first intended to go eastward on their ship. De- 
lightful afternoon all along the coast, which is 
very beautiful, calling at Burges and other quaint 
little villages, much like Ramea, but not so at- 
tractive. Straightened out all our gear and 
cleaned guns on deck with a large and interested 
audience. 

As the ship was greatly crowded after being off 
service for repairs, it was not possible to give us 
a stateroom to ourselves, since four persons can 
be put in each room. We therefore chose to un- 
roll our camp sleeping outfits for one more night 
in the open. Sleeping in the corner of the boat 
deck, just under the bridge we kept warm in spite 
of a half gale of wind. 

Monday, September 22d. Just as we were 
wakened by the orders and commotion of coming 
ito Port-aux-Basques, and while it was yet 
dark (4:30 or 5:00 A. M.), Will came run- 
ning up to tell us the Bruce had not yet sailea, 
and we were in time for her. We were de- 
lighted and hastily got our stuff from one ship 
to the other, our trunks out of the warehouse, 
and our mail from Mr. Masdell. There was just 
time to say good-bye to the men who had 
worked so hard and done everything possible to 
make the trip a success; and the Bruce sailed. 
We stowed all the stuff in our trunks, had break- 
fast, went to sleep, and were in North Sydney at 
noon. At Sydney we had a luxurious bath, and 
our hair and beards trimmed. A big dinner left 
us still twenty pounds lighter than when we en- 
tered the woods, and we had not carried super- 
fluous weight then. At nine o’clock we left for 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Buy advertising now in the great field of the 
Forest and Stream readers. Forest and Stream 
goes into the homes of the richest class of 
sportsmen in this country. 
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Propagation of our Native Game Birds and Aquatic Fowl 


A Distinguished Author Takes up the Question Practically and Points Out That the Road to 


Success Lies in Avoiding the Commoner Pitfalls 


HE “Propagation of Wild Birds” 
by H. K. Job, which has just 
appeared, is a manual of Amer- 
ican game rearing. The book 
will fill a real want, for the 
literature of the subject was so 
scattered and inaccessible that 
the beginner found it hard to 

obtain information for his simplest problems 

and preliminary steps. 

The title of this manual is somewhat mis- 
leading, for it is devoted almost entirely to the 
propagation of game birds and wild fowl, only 
the last chapter dealing with the attraction of 
tke perching birds. The propagation of native 
perching birds is not touched upon. 

The subject of Mr. job’s book is receiving 
so much attention now from coast to coast, 
and the problems encountered are so many and 
varied, that no work can stand the test of time, 
but any sketch which brings our present knowl- 
edge up-to-date fills a very useful field. Through- 
out the book, too, there is very little attempt at 
arbitrary rules and dogmatic food formulas, and 
we are nearly always given a liberal choice of 
methods through the citation of the experiences 
of various experts or experimenters. This, the 
writer feels, is the strongest point of the book, 
although this very method of presentation has 
led to certain rather obvious exaggerations, and 
misstatements, as is natural where many differ- 
ent men are hurriedly interviewed, or where 
their letters and answers are not sufficiently 
checked up and allowed for. 

The chapter devoted to the propagation of the 
Eob White and other American quails is, I 
think, the most valuable part, not only from the 
standpoint of the sportsman and the bird lover, 








Tame Ruffed Grouse, Captured 


By J. C. Phillips, Wenham, Mass. 


but for the economic farmer as well, for at 
present no American bird offers the possibilities 
of colinus virginianus. It is very encouraging to 
learn that the Southwestern Bob Whites are 
turning out so well. In my own limited exper- 
ience these Mexican quail have proved better 
layers and earlier layers (this.last an important 
point), and besides, they seem to be rather tame 
and more easily managed. This year I am try- 
ing three stocks of quail, first, Northern birds, 
second, Northern male and Southern female, 
third, Southern birds (colinus virginianus tex- 
ensis), and I hope to have something of interest 
te report. 

Mr. Job rightly says that quail lay irregularly 
in confinement, but most of all, as I well know, 
they sometimes in a most unreasonable way re- 
fuse to lay at all. He says captivity delays Iay- 
ing. but this has not always been my experience 
This year, for instance, some birds, both North- 


ern and Southern stock, were laying the first 


week in May, an extremely early date for 
Massachusetts. 

The free range system, without fence (rearing 
under bantam), which has been so successful at 
the New Jersey State farm, and at other places, 
is fully described and almost no details are 
omitted. This system is, of course, not an ideal 
one from an economic standpoint, because many 
birds become too wild to catch up in the fall, 
so that the breeder must figure upon a good ratio 
geing back to the land. For game preserves and 
tor farmers who wish to increase their quail, 
this loss is no objection, but it entails besides 
much more work in vermin trapping than is nec- 
essary with the ordinary pheasant system of 
rearing yards. With the present unsatisfactory 








Young Ruffed Grouse Strutting. 


state of our knowledge of quail disease, how- 
ever, any other system seems risky. 

The next chapter is devoted to American 
grouse, and it must be confessed that the diffi- 
culties and expense necessitated in rearing these 
birds has not been exaggerated. In fact, it has 
been underestimated, for the present status of 
our efforts with the bird are merely avicultural, 
not approaching an economic footing. Until 
grouse culture is carried far beyond this point 
(and the writer does not believe it ever will be) 
it ceases to have much more than a scientific 
interest. 

English, Dutch and German bird fanciers tell 
us that an enormous number of species of rare 
and delicate birds occasionally breed under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions, prizes some- 
times being awarded where a new species yields, 
but this is a very different thing from game prop- 
agation, and the reader must keep aviculture, in 
the sense that I am using it, and propagation, 
apart in his mind. Failure to do this has re- 
sulted in many grave disappointments and huge 
waste of money. 

On page 57 Job says the ruffed grouse is to 
“some extent” polygamous. This is hardly cor- 
rect, for all evidence goes to show that the 
drumming male serves as many hens as he can 
entice within his “circle of influence.” 

The chapter devoted to wild turkeys is only 
fairly encouraging, and we are disappointed to 
find that very little pure wild stock is on the 
market. The writer has had no experience in 
this line. 

The section on pheasants is necessarily brief, 
and fancy varieties are scarcely mentioned. I 
believe that experiments on fresh captured wild 
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Mallards at Feeding Time, Clove Valley 


stocks of Reeves pheasants should be tried where 
forests of oak and beech grow at good elevations. 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, the well-known plant collector, 
described the species to me as a most wonder- 
ful game bird in its central China haunts. The 
present depleted aviary stock is almost useless. 
On page 81 Job mentions individual pheasants 
as laying 70 to 100 eggs. This is, of course, 
very exceptional, and should be stated as such. 

The writer does not share Mr. Job’s faith in 
the eight-foot fence for penning breeding stock 
of either quail or pheasants on the average wild- 
land game farm, though it may work well at 
times. A six-foot covered yard is much safer 
and not over expensive when built of cheap 
material. Our author evidently places little 
faith in the Hungarian, at least for the Eastern 
States. His experience is common apparently to 
all, and that is that the birds make a fair show- 
ing the first year and are usually gone by the 
third year. There are more encouraging reports 
from the grain States. 

Another chapter is devoted to vermin and direc- 
tions for trapping it. A trapper is born and 
not made, and trapping is a large subject, but 
Mr. Job has condensed a great deal of informa- 
tion inte a few pages. Some sketches of 
traps and trap sets would have been use- 
ful to the uninitiated. With the first para- 
graph of this chapter we can heartily agree. 
and all so-called bird lovers and “super”- 
protectionists would do well to ponder on 
it. The popular fallacy here exposed re- 
lates to the so-called “refuge.” ‘We know 
that the ordinary wild-land refuge is no 
refuge at all, and that posting does little 
or no good unless it is followed up by de- 
struction of vermin, grain and shrub plant- 
ing, and so on. 


Chapter IX is devoted to wild ducks. 
The whole tone of the chapter is rather too 
optimistic, if I may be allowed to criticize 
once again. Optimistic articles on raising 
wild ducks have done a great deal of harm 
in this country, and have had no effect 
other than to discourage enthusiasts, and 
line the pockets of the game dealers. Job’s 
chapter is correct in so far as it applies to 
mallards, and perhaps pintails, but the dif- 
ficulties of getting most species to really 
lay well in small enclosures are perhaps 
not brought out. . The English experiments 
are mostly on large estates, and could sel- 
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dom be duplicated here. Oftentimes there the 
ducks do not know they are confined even 
though pinioned. The methods of the Dutch 
should, I think, be more fully investigated, 
for success with such species as snow and 
blue geese by men like Blaauw of Hilversun, 
show that there is much to learn. Briefly, 
then, although ducks do at times lay in a 
city ta kyard (pa e 116) they c rtainly would 
usually not do so. Mr. Job, like myself and 
others, hears of the startling successes more 
often than he does the moderate failures, hence 
the general impression is not quite correct. 

There are a number of points in this chap- 
ter which I should like to take up, but space 
is lacking. Facing page 133 is a picture (lower 
one) marked canvasbacks. These are certainly 
not canvasbacks, and I should guess them to be 
black ducks. 

With wood-duck nesting boxes (page 133) I 
hsve tried posts both on shore and in the water, 
but have seen no difference. I have found tile 
pipes leading into underground boxes good some 
seasons, while other seasons they were never no- 
ticed at all. The psychology of the wood-duck 
tollows no laws that I can see; not in confine- 
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Crows Shot by Farmer in Connecticut, and 
Hung Up by His House. 


Young Mallards Raised at Clove Valley Club, New York, 1914 


ment, anyway. For the best essay on breeding 
wood-ducks see an article by Heinroth of the 
Berlin Zoo (Jour. fur Ornith. 58 page 100), 
which Mr. Job has not mentioned. 

Page 138 describes the method of the late 
Wilton Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood did use horse- 
shoe crabs, for I saw him feeding these animals 
to young red-heads many years ago. I don’t 
know whether he or Mr. Cox evolved the idea. 
In another place Mr. Job quotes Mr. MclIlhenny 
of Avery Isle, La. as having bred the blue- 
winged teal in large numbers. This is strictly 
so, for Mr. MclIlhenny induces large numbers of 
teal to stay with him in Louisiana, and he gathers 
wild laid eggs, but he wrote me this spring that 
the pinioned blue-winged teal was one of the worst 
species to lay in confinement, and he has no luck 
with them in enclosures. I might add that teal, 
blue wings more so than others apparently, grow 
long, secondary wing feathers after being pinioned 
well up under the bastard wing. This is never 
mentioned in the books, and has cost me many 
disappointments, for to really keep a teal per- 
manently inside a low fence he must be bone- 
cut inside the joint or elbow of the wing, an 
operation disfiguring and rather dangerous. 

Mr. Job quotes me as allowing wood- 
| ducks tc rear their own young. I have 

‘| never done this, but have sometimes al- 

lowed them to brood for a week or two 
and then transferred the eggs to mallards 
for hatching and rearing. This worked 
well, only the young were very wild. Hein- 
roth could never rear them with mallards, 
and says the young would never respond to 
the mallard-duck’s call. All workers have 
different experiences. For several years I 
have gathered eggs daily after the ducks 
once started to lay, not even leaving one in 
the nest. In the small quarters which I 
provide, several females often lay in one 
nest, and eggs, if allowed to accumulate, 
are crowded out or fought over. 


Cranes are bred much more frequently 
in England than Mr. Job apparently real- 
izes, but of course only in an “avicultural’ 
sense. Many species have nested, and 
some reared their young on the Duke of 
Bedford’s estate. The demoiselle crane is 
easily reared, and a mated pair nearly al- 
ways nests, though the eggs are not always 
fertile. The young, as Job says, must 
have constant and abundant insect forage. 
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I have always lost them where they were crowded 
among ducks, and so starved of their favorite 
food. 

In his chapter on refuges the blue-wing teal, 
gadwall, black duck, and mallard are stated to 
be breeding with Mr. MclIlhenny at Avery Isle 
in a wild state. There must be some mistake 
here, for I am very certain that the mallard and 
gadwall do not breed in this region, which I 
have visited myself. Neither does the black 
duck, as we know him, only the local Southern 
race—anas fulvigula maculosa—and he _ has 
always bred there, though perhaps not so plenti- 
fully as now. The blue-wing has always bred 
in the South, even to Cuba, but not commonly 
except here and there. I am specific about this 
as showing the wrong impressions which easily 
find their way into print. 


The last part, devoted to encouraging small 
birds, is extremely sensible—representing a host 
of information well digested. The part about 
bird boxes should be read with care by those 
who are now engaged in indiscriminately nailing 
up the Berlepsch type of nest box. Mr. Job’s 
conclusions are that in general the bluebirds 
and swallows and the few other common species 
which take kindly to man’s aid in nesting, do 
just as well in the old-fashioned board boxes as 
in the Berlepsch type of tree-nest box. After 
all, the placing of boxes for the tree nesters is 
only a small part of the work—planting and 
trapping should be given more emphasis. The 
Berlepsch box seemed to be a short cut for bird 
lovers, but it has not come up to expectations 
in this country. 

In conclusion I wish to express my heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Job for his successful work in 
getting out a really good and useful book. It is 
easy to criticize, but hard to fare forth in a 
new field. This Mr. Job has done, and done well. 





The large and steady gain in circulation and ad- 
vertising space is most convincing proof of 
Forest and Stream’s supremacy in the great field 
of outdoor advertising. 
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When Sport is Good 


By Theodore Gordon 


When the Brown trout Fairio have fairly estab- 
lished themselves in one of the old streams which 
have run down until they are not worth fishing, 
sport is apt to be excellent for several years, at 
least. 

I have noticed this in nearly all the old streams 
in Ulster and Sullivan counties. Then a few 
brown trout are supposed to have escaped from a 
little pond in Vermont, into the fine brook near 
it, although the feat seemed impossible, but any- 
how, extraordinary big fish are now taken every 
season, and these are brown trout. There is a 
large stock of fine native trout in this stream as 
no lumbering has been done for a great many 
years, it is fed by many cold springs and little 
brooks, so that the water maintains a sufficiently 
low temperature for our fontinalis to thrive. 

The stock of Brown trout in the Willowemoc 
in 1906 and later was very large, and a consider- 
able number of fine rainbows appeared, some 
of which weighed one pound each. These were 
said to have been introduced in one lot about the 
year 1900. The brown trout probably arrived 
from below as two dams had been allowed to get 
into a bad state of repair. For many years re- 
stocking of the upper Willowemoc was restricted 
to native trout. 

For my part I must admit that I like the brown 
and rainbow trout, and considered the fishing 
much improved. One did not have to work 
all day for a few fish, a morning or late after- 
noon and early evening would give a moderate 
angler all the sport he required. 

Sometimes we think that we prefer the lower 
reaches of the big streams because of the possi- 
bilities of very large trout; again we love the 
upper waters or smaller streams, where there is 
great variety and the wading and tramping are 
not so fatiguing. One sees so much on a well 
stocked water of moderate size. We are nearer 


Mr. Heywood’s Method of Wintering Waterfowl, in Most Places the Best Method. A Picture Which Tells the Story. 


the sources and the water remains cooler during 
the summer months. Whenever a cool change in 
the weather sets in, or we have a shower to 
freshen things up, the sport improves at once. 
Then one can watch and study the trout to such 
advantage during the season of low water, and 
become quite intimate with a few big fish that 
only come out to take the air occasionally. They 
are “devilish sly,” as old Joey B. used to say, 
these beggars, and usually, one’s only chance with 
them is just after a good rise in the stream 
when the water first comes into fly fishing condi- 
tion. That is, unless one perseveres at night, 
and of late we have had a feeling this is hardly 
fair to the trout, as they can not see their enemy. 

Yet there is a great charm in being out on a 
wild stream on a perfect summer night, when the 
air is full of sweet scents and occasional weird 
sounds strike the ear. At times I have seen the 
fire-flies rise in untold millions, until they 
seemed to fill the whole valley with their tiny 
electric flashes. 

I spent an interesting evening with a power- 
ful reflecting lamp on the Esopus. The lamp was 
too heavy for comfort, but the light could be 
shut off and turned on suddenly, if anything at- 
tracted one’s attention. I saw muskrats, two 
minks, and one (skunk) mephitis, and great 
numbers of insects with which I was not familiar. 

There seemed to be a great deal of life on 
the stream that night, and the air was soft and 
balmy. I did not try to fish much, as the lamp 
hampered me, but I was reluctant to return to 
my quarters before 12 o'clock. 

Altogether it was a very profitable evening. I 
caught only half a dozen small trout, but I no- 
ticed that summer that if the little chaps rose 
after dark the big fish never moved at all. If 
I caught large trout I rarely killed more than 
two, and these were usually taken after being 
spotted and specially fished for. 
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Through The Yellowstone In The Saddle 


A Story of a Delightful Excursion In Good Company Amid The Magnificence of Natural Scenic Wonders 


OVERS of Nature who do not 

| believe in rushing through one 

of Nature’s ‘Wonderlands will 

find a jaunt in the saddle the 

ideal means of traveling through 

Yellowstone National P-ark. 

With a horseback trip there is 

no rush and the tourist really 

gets a taste of life on the plains. Only a taste, 

to be sure, but with the ordinary means of trans- 

portation the traveler scarcely has a sight of the 
romantic side of the prairies. 

However, before a city man undertakes a long 
journey astride a western cow pony, it is best 
for him to undergo a short spell of hardening, 
which he can readily do by visiting some of the 
ranches in the vicinity of the Park. It was the 
writer’s good fortune to spend this preliminary 
training period at the Aldrich Hard Pan Ranch, 
situated on the South fork of the Shoshone 
River, 35 miles southwest of Cody, Wyoming. 

On this real ranch there are rancheros, cow~ 
boys and cow ponies aplenty, and amid such sur- 
roundings and in such company a “dude” from 
the East is quickly saturated with the atmos- 
phere of cactus and sage brush, and in short 
order becomes a horseman of the West. That 
is, he quickly casts off all “Eastern form” and 
rides in the free and easy Western style suitable 
for a horseback journey. He leaves with regret, 
however, the hospitable ranch and the beautiful 
Shoshone Valley with its celebrated mountain of 
the White Horse and its endless and fascinating 
bridle trails that lead in every direction up to 
and on to the mountain sides. 

The starting point of the Park saddle trips is 
generally Cody, the town which is to hand down 
to posterity the given:name of “Buffalo Bill,” 
the celebrated scout. At Cody there are a num- 
ber of outfitters who are ready to take an east- 
ern man’s money in exchange for giving him a 
western man’s outing. 


The equipment for our party was supplied by 
Nova E. Brown, a_ well-known plainsman and 
guide, who had also been in charge of touring 
parties in Africa and India. The outfit end 
consisted of two great lumbering wagons, one 
of which contained all of the sleeping dunnage 
and the other the eating luggage. To conduct 
the party of seven Easterners headed by Julian 
S. Bryan, who despite the business depression 
had corralled five young men, there were three 
able-bodied plainsmen, in the persons of Walter 
Hope, the guide; Ted Boughton, the horse wran- 
gler, and John Seibert, the cook. To drag and 
carry this small field party required four draft 
and ten saddle horses. The owner of the entire 
outfit, Mr. Brown, was also a ranchman and had 


By Palmer H. Langdon 


taken considerable pains to provide suitable 
mounts for the weight and temperament of each 
rider of the party—a thoughtful consideration. 

On the evening of Fourth of July, 1914, every- 
thing was in readiness for the start, the party 
having spent the day in watching the National 
holiday celebration at Cody, where cowboys and 
cowgirls gave an exhibition of horse racing and 
rough riding, which is a part of the life of a 
real Western town. As the day was lost for 
traveling the wagons and horses were sent out 
thirty miles on the Cody road leading to the 
park, to a camp site called Hanging Rock, where 
the Easterners sped at dusk via automobiles to 
spend their first night in camp. 

The party woke up next morning to find them- 
selves on the bank of the raging Shoshone 
(North Fork) with natural castles and minarets 
embellishing the hillsides, for Nature has certain- 
ly carved out memorable landscapes in these 
Wyoming valleys. After a dip in the edge of 
the stream, then bacon and coffee, the signal of 
“Boots and Saddles” sounded in earnest, for 
Nova Brown and his chief aide, Walter Hope, 
were there to turn over the right horse to the 
right man. When this necessary ordeal was 
over with, the small troop of seven, in charge of 
Guide Hope, set out for the Yellowstone with 
their camp belongings carted ahead in the two 
wagons driven by the horse wrangler and cook. 

.To see “Hopie” the guide ride and to hear him 
talk was like a breath of bracing air from the 


breezy West and he soon proved to be a man 
of consideration by breaking in gradually his 
party to horseback traveling, taking easy stages of 
twelve or thirteen miles the first few days until 
his tenderfoot followers were ready for more. 
In three days of gentle jogging on the Cody road 
amid the grand scenery of this rugged canyon 
country, the party had ridden over the 8,000-foot 
Sylvan Pass and down into Uncle Sam’s Won- 
derland—the Yellowstone National Park. 

The practice every night as we reached the 
selected camp site was to turn the horses loose 
to find their own living. They pastured all night 
by themselves until disturbed by the horse 
wrangler in the morning. A pleasant sound of 
the early daylight was to hear the jingling of the 
neck bells of the leaders as the herd was driven 
into the camp corra!—simply a ring of rope 
around some nearby trees. And then a most in- 
teresting sight was to see the guide and his aides 
catch a pony and bridle and saddle him. 

But the plainsmen were spared this particular 
labor this morning (July 8th) for they reported 
that either elk or mosquitoes had stampeded the 
herd and before we could proceed the horses 
would have to be caught, which meant an all-day 
hunt up among the wooded hills where the run- 
aways were supposed to have gone. The best 
riders went after them while the others had a 
chance to rest and reflect on the vagaries of 
camp life. At nightfall in came the horsemen 
with all of the herd except one, and as we had 
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two spare horses there were enough to 
continue the journey on the morrow. 
And a treat was ahead of us, for in- 
stead of following the regular wagon 
roads, the guide had planned to spend 
the day along the game trails to get a 
good view of big game. As we walked, 
trotted or loped over the trail our 
thoughts went back to the pioneer days 
on the plains and to the men who had 


conquered them. The tenderfoot East- 
erner certainly has a picnic in his mod- 
ern search for plain’s life. He is sim- 
ply guided by the skillful Westerner 
into the haunts of what wild animal 
life is left, which now consists mainly 
of the game that is protected in the 
National and State parks and reserva- 
tions. 

Upon riding some distance up hill and 
down dale we came upon a herd of 200 
elk grazing on the valley bottoms and 
they were careful not to let us get very near, un- 
armed as we were, but wild animals even within 
the bounds of no-gun parks still look with sus- 
picion upon the most destructive of all animals— 
mere man—and with justification. 

Later we came upon small numbers of elk run- 
ning through the open stretches of woods and 
at night, when we reached beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake, the guide shouted “There’s a fine piece of 
meat,” and coming down to the water’s edge for 
its evening drink was a great bull elk. 

A bear hunt was the excitement of the next 
morning for a young brown bruin lingered near 
the camp and Guide Hope jumped into the sad- 
dle and in a spectacular gallop across the plain 
drove the bear up a tree. All of the younger 
members of the party were after the bear in 
short order. Everyone shot at him with camera 
shutters to their heart’s desire and took particu- 
lar pains to retreat when bruin came down. 
Then the crowd went at him again—when he ran 
up another tree—but this time he struck some 
weak branches and tumbled to the ground, 
whereupon the camera hunters scattered in all 
directions and the bear went on his way. rejoic- 
ing. The party then rode from the shores of 
Yellowstone Lake over to the bluffs of the Yel- 
lowstone Canyon. 

The western and eastern methods of making 
camp are as different as the characteristics of the 
two localities. In the West the pyramidal tent 
or tepee is pushed up in a jiffy. This tent is 
all in one piece and has a canvas bottom. First 
the four corners are staked out and fastened, 
and then the tent is raised between two iron 















Little Reminders of Camp Incidents and Scenery taken during 
a trip through the Yellowstone. 


poles. A scant mattress and blankets complete 
the tent equipment. There is no work at each 
camp site of cutting tent poles and framing and 
no attempt is made to Se:ure balsam bovghs—no 
hewing with an axe to raise western tents, a 
contrast to the custom of the woodsmen of the 
Adirondacks or Maine woods. As our camp for 
several days was to be on the banks of the can- 
yon of Yellowstone we had the opportunity of 
thoroughly exploring both ahorse and afoot this 
fascinating region. 

And then came the ride to the top of Mount 
Washburn and return, a distance of 26 miles, 
and an ascent above the valley of 4,000 feet; 
10,c00 feet above the level of the sea. It was one 
of the grandest horseback rides imaginable—zig- 
zagging up, up, up—on the hillsides with Wash- 
burn itself out of sight, until the last hour when 
the ranorama of the whole park gradually un- 
folds itself. With regret the visitor leaves the 
summit and then comes the zigzag down with its 
ever changing vistas. It is a ride that lingers 
in one’s memory for a lifetime as does the drives 
over any the famous passes of the Swiss Alps. 

The next morning we broke camp and started 
for the geyser ground to remain there several 
days amid Nature’s freaks. The first call in 
Western camp life is about six a. m., when the 
guide comes to each tent and shouts—“Roll out 
and roll up”’—which means that after a plunge 
in any stream or lake available or the use of 
the time-honored bucket the rider is to pack his 
dunnage and tear down his tent ready for the 
pack wagon. Breakfast in the dining tent is 
next in order, and then to the corral for his. 
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mount. At nine a. m. all campage is 
stowed and roped on: the wagons and 
the peaceful cavalcade is ready for the 
march and another day of enjoyment. 

The guide of course was the star at- 
traction morning and night, for it was 
always a pleasure to see him work and 
ride; he was such a thorough plainsman 
and then to hear him relate his adven- 
tures as he was ranchman, born and 





bred, and naturally had an experienced 
knowledge of horses, wild animals and 
plains craft. When the day’s ride hap- 
pened to be hard and dusty and made 
you feel “orny,” as the guide said, but 
which was not often, Guide Hope re- 
freshed the party in the evening with 
bear stories or tales of how Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders enjoyed soldiering—that 
is as they told it when they returned 
to their Western homes—not exactly as 
recorded in the newspapers. 

When the geyser region had been examined 
to the eye’s content and the party had reached 
the southwestern extremity of Yellowstone Lake, 
the horses’ heads were turned toward the south 
that we might go down into the Jackson Hollow 
country for a week and see some of the wilder- 
ness and picturesqueness of this remote region. 

Our first camp south of the park was on the 
banks of the Snake River, the scenery along which 
made up for the twenty-four miles of an endur- 
ance ride down through miles of lodge pole 
pines. A memorable sight was to see the horses 
cross the river night and morning for the better 
pasture land on the opposite side. With the 
horses wading across in single file, the plains in 
the immediate foreground and the mountains in 
the distance beyond, it was a scene that would 
satisfy a landscape artist. 

Another day’s march of twenty-one miles 
brought us down to a spot known as Pilgrim 
Creek, where in a cluster of cottonwoods and 
quaking asps we pitched our camp for the night. 
The site of the camp being the location from 
which were drawn the scenes of a popular novel, 
the guide dilated on the book, expressing as his 
opinion that the author “had placed his ‘West- 
ern hero between a barbed wire fence and worn 
him to a shadder.’ Whenever we had struck 
open country on the way down we sighted the 
sharp, jagged peaks of the Grand Teton Range, 
and now these truly grand mountains were with- 
in short range of us. The next day we set out 
to get a nearer view of them from the foot of 


Jackson’s Lake. 
A short but enjoyable ride brought the party 
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to the dam that the Government is building at 
the end of the lake, which construction work was 
hurting the business of the summer camps about 
the lake, but was said to be the cheapest water 
supply for the least money of any of the jmany 
recent irrigation projects undertaken by the 
National Government. 

But the magnificent site at Jackson’s Lake is 
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not the dam built by man, but the mountains 
reared by Nature, for across the moderate 
stretch of water there arose abruptly from the 
shores of the lake a range of peaks of classic 
grandeur—the Tetons—towering 6,000 feet above 
the surrounding valley and overtopping the ocean 
level by 13,000 feet. The sky outline of the 
mountains is sharp and rugged and certainly 
would afford attractive rock work for any am- 
bitious Alpine climber who had the hardihood 
to tackle the forbidding slopes. When the party 
had taken a last, lingering look at the Tetons, 
the guide sounded a retreat, for we had reached 
the extreme end of our journey and now the 
horses’ heads were pointed North toward Yel- 
lowstone and then to Cody homeward bound. 

There was a little excitement in camp the next 
morning, for in driving the horses into the corral 
several slipped away and the horse wrangler had 
a chase after his wayward steeds, but man with 
the aid of a horse is master of the horse, and 
by skillful driving can bring back to the corral 
his mutinous mustangs. When once in the cor- 
ral the ever ready weapon of the cowboy is the 
rope—not the pistol—and the way he can lasso 
a nag and then bridle and saddle him is one of 
the treats that an Eastern man gets in taking a 
Western horseback trip. With horses conquered 
the day’s march was first along the shore of 
Jackson Lake away from the roads and even 
trails. It was a ride through timber, along the 
shore over the sage brush plain and then onto 
the road to again camp at Snake River, just 
south of the southern entrance. 

Wishing to tarry at some of the restful points 
in the park the writer stopped off at the Wylie 
Camp on the lake to continue the balance of the 
return journey by wagon. The lake camp is con- 
sidered one of the most peaceful stopping points 
in the park, and what a contrast in travel it was 
to see the regular touring tourists come in by 
the hundreds into the camp at nightfall—have 
one evening at the campfire, and at seven the 
next morning off to another camp—a daily rush; 
though they were not traveling with an uneasy 
automobile, but by the regular park coach. A 
joy it was to tarry, watch the scenery, go out 
and catch twenty good-sized trout (the legal 
daily limit), in an hour or so of fishing, and 
then watch the bears and other animals that can 
be found in the Yellowstone region. And the 
animals seem to have a fairly happy life, pro- 
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tected as they are from animal-killing man. The 
trout are abundant because the Government is 
continually stocking the park waters and during 
the past year has cast half a million fry into the 
nearby streams. 

Another great joy was to be out of hearing 
and danger from the shrieking automobiles, from 
the clanging trolley car, from the roaring rail- 
road, but even this freedom from the pursuit of 
the murderous automobile is threatened by the 
automobile interests, who are said to be work- 
ing with all of their moneyed power to get their 
mechanical machines into the park. 

Captain King, U. S. A., one of the park com- 
mands, explained td the writer some of the rea- 
sons why he believed that automobiles and rail- 
roads should never be allowed to enter the park. 

First, it has taken a number of years for the 
game to get accustomed to the regular stage 
coaches; now the big game do not mind them 
and as a result visitors have a chance to see 
wild life in its natural surroundings. Autos 
would scare the game so that no one would get 
a sight of the animal life as they whizzed by in 
a machine. 

And as Captain King remarked, “What was 
the sense of whizzing past the beautiful scenery 
of the Yellowstone region, when they could whiz 
about everywhere else?” The Captain had been 
on duty in the park many years and every time 
he rode or drove through he sighted something 
new, something worth seeing again. 

Then the introduction of automobiles would be 
for the benefit of the few instead for the rights 
of the many. People from the surrounding 
country could not drive with any safety or com- 
fort as well as those who came from a distance. 

One of the sights of the park is the numerous 
variety of wheeled vehicles. It seems as if 
every conceivable style of carriage is represented 
from a one-horse cart to a six-horse coach, and 
from a rich man’s nobby rig to the poor man’s 
prairie schooner—men and women from all 
walks of life, walking, siding, driving through 
the park and without the fear of being run down 
by the modern engine of death. 

So after a real outing in the park anyone is 
inclined to shout, “Long live the horse”’—may he 
reign forever in the Yellowstone. 

From the eastern entrance to the park the 
traveler again returns over the Cody road, and 
though an automobile can now bring him to and 
from this entrance, the way to enjoy the splen- 
did scenery of the Cody road is to travel by sad- 
dle or wagon. If by the latter without a camp- 
ing party delightful stops may be made at 
Pahaska Tepee, and Frost and Richards’ ranch, 
both places of which cater to tourists. The 
Tepee was built by “Buffalo Bill,” and is a fine 
example of rustic log construction. It contains 
many of Mr. Cody’s famous trophies and no one 
should pass on without a visit to the retreat of 
the last of the great scouts. Frost and Rich- 
ards’ ranch is situated on a wide valley of the 
North Fork of the Shoshone with magnificent 
views up and down the river plain. The house 
contains a notable collection of trophies of the 
hunt and also has very comfortable accommoda- 
tions, more comfortable in fact than anyone 
would expect in a ranch country. 

From this last wayside inn it is an easy day’s 
journey to Cody, and by taking the time to travel 
with horses there is ample opportunity to drink in 
all of the sights at Roosevelt Dam (highest dam 









in the world), and the canyon of the Shoshone, 
which is now one stream after the junction of 
the North and South Forks and is bounding 
through the channel which for centuries it has 
cut in the rocks. 

Jogging down the Cody road behifid a buxom 
span of horses in an ancient wagon resembles 
the prairie schooner days of the early settlers, 
while straddling a cow-pony through the Yellow- 
stone region recalls the adventuresome days of 
the plainsmen, before the wild buffalo, the wild 
Indian and the bad man of the plains had van- 
ished. These phantoms of the past can be read 
about in that masterpiece on the early days of 
the frontier—Richard Irving Dodge’s book on 
“The Plains of the Great West.” The adven- 
turesome cavalry days can be studied with de- 
light by reading Elizabeth Custer’s book, “Boots 
and Saddles.” And the reservation Indian 
of to-day can be seen rear the site of 





A Subject for Protective Legislation. 


the Custer battlefield at the Crow Agency. 
The remnant of the buffalo can be found in 
Yellowstone Park. 

How thankful everyone should be that there 
are parts of our country which are retained in 
their primitive state and ‘hat they are protected 
from the destructive blight that comes with civil- 
ization. I believe that the influence of “Civilized 
Progress” on the western plains is expressed 
nowhere so fittingly as in Dodge’s book of the 
seventies in which he sums up the pleasures of 
life on the plains as he knew them and then 
laments over their future. Says Dodge: 

“To a fascination of a life of freedom from 
all conventional restraints of constraint and ad- 
venture, was added that other fascination far 
stronger to many natives—the desire to penetrate 
the unknown. 

“Now all is changed. There is no longer an 
unknown. Railroads have bared the silent mys- 
teries of the plains to the inspection of every 
shopboy. Civilization like a huge cuttlefish has 
passed its arms of settlements up almost every 
stream grasping the land, killing the game, driv- 
ing out the Indian, crushing the romance, the 
poetry, the very life and soul out of the plains 
and leaving only the bare and monotonous 
carcass.” 

Fortunately for the modern generation the 
Government has left a little meat on the “car- 
cass” by setting aside for the benefit of all the 
people National parks and reservations and they 
may still be visited in the style of the romantic 
days of the plains, viz., in the saddle. 

Therefore let every effort be made to keep wild 
what little wilderness is left and let wagon and 
horse, lasso and lariat, boots and saddles reign 
supreme for all time on the last stray bits of 
primeval mountain and prairie land. 
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Where Fly-fishing for the “Speckled Beauty” Reigns Supreme 


The Kennebago Certainly Possesses Charm for Those Who Love the Big Out-Doors 


j}IOME two thousand feet above 
sea level, away up among the 
mountains of the northwestern 
portion of Maine in Franklin 
county, and distant from the 
Canadian line some twelve miles 
as the crow flies, are two of the 
most beautiful lakes of North 
America. They are known as “Big” and “Little” 
Kennebago and they are flawless gems of the 
finest’ quality; yet they differ from each other 
by virtue of their unique settings. Unlike so 
many lakes of Maine and other timber States 
these charming sheets of water have no dead 
timber nor any other unsightly features to mar 
their surrounding beauty. While a large part 
of the section- in which these lakes are situated 
has been “lumbered” in the past, it was done in 
such a way that the natural beauties of the for- 
ests are to-day unimpaired. In some places 
where “old lumber camps” are still te be found 
the picturesque beauties have been enhanced and 
one’s interest is more keenly aroused on that 
account. It is at such places that the nature 
lover, with his camera at hand, is in his ele- 
ment; here his life is full of real pleasure while 
taking pictures which will, in the future, enable 
him to live over again the joys of the past. 
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Up to three years ago Kennebago Section could. 


only be reached by buckboard from Rangeley 
and it was a ten-mile ride. Over some six miles 
of its length—it seemed to the uninitiated about 
twenty—and, on account of its roughness, to 
double discount the old historic “rocky road 
to Dublin.” 

Only four species of fish in all are found in 
the waters of this section, which is a most re- 
markable and interesting fact; they are. the 
Brook Trout, Salve.inus-fontinalis, the land- 
locked, Salmon, Salma-salar sebago, the Smelt, 
Osmerus mordax, and the minnow, Cyprinidae ; 
the two latter varieties furnishing the food for 
the two former. 

The waters of Kennebago Section furnish, be- 
yond peradventure, one of the most, if not the 
most, remarkable natural breeding and propagat- 
ing areas for the Brook Trout found anywhere in 
America. 

Land-locked salmon are caught in both lakes 
and in the “Big” lake occasionally as large as 
six pounds, but they do not seem to breed well 
in these waters notwithstanding the fact that 
both lakes are abundantly supplied with smelt. 
which are their best and favorite food. 

If I am mistaken and the salmon really do 
breed well, I then account for their scarcity, 
judging from the few that are seen and caught 
year after year, in this way: that the young and 
small salmon in the spring work out of the lakes 
into the stream and go down the stream and 
over the Falls. Once in the water of the lower 
section of Kennebago Stream, which is below 
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A Quick Lunch for Six on Upper Kennebago Stream. 


Kennebago Falls, they never can return to the 


waters from which they came because the Falls 
offer an effectual barrier. 

The fishing season opens in the spring just as 
soon as the ice goes out of the lakes, which time 
varies with the seasons from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-fifth of May, and continues to the first of 
October. 

It is here that the angler can, among surround- 
ings which are intensely interesting, instructive, 
ever-changing and beautiful, enjoy fly-fishing to 
his heart’s content, knowing to a certainty that 
when he has a rise or strike it is from “the most 
beautiful fish that swims,” the Salvelinus-fonti- 
nalis, or from the salmon, the “Silver King” of 
game fishes. 

These waters are restricted solely to fly-fishing 
with the artificial fly and during the entire open 
season trout can be caught; but the best fish- 
ing is to be had, and the largest fish will rise 
and strike, in June and September, although some 
fine fishing days come along in July and August, 
when specimens are taken which weigh from 
two to three pounds. 

Right here I wish to say that when I speak of 
catching trout I do not mean that they are 
killed, because most of the anglers who fish 
these lakes and streams seldom kill a treut un- 
less for food or for some scientific purpose. 
Trout caught and landed are carefully taken off 
the hook by the angler or his guide and imme- 
diately returned to the wat-r unhurt. 

I have discovered it to be a fact, after many 
years of investigation, that not over one trout 


in one hundred ever dies, or becomes diseased, 
or is attacked by parasites when handled in this 
way and returned at once to the water. The re- 
turning of trout to the water after they have 
been caught has become, in this section, almost 
“an unwritten law,” and this is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why fly-fishing in these waters im- 
proves and remains above par, season after 
season. 

The laws governing the fishing in Kennebago 
Section are wise ones, aid as I have said, it is 
restricted solely to fly-fishing with the artificial 
fly. 

Big Kennebago Lake is five miles long and its 
extreme width is about one mile; the southerly 
end is called the “head” of the lake, and the 
northerly end the “foot.” This, however, is 
really a misnomer because the “inlet” and “out- 
let” to the lake are both zt the same place, 
namely, the northerly end. The water flows into 
the lake from Kennebago Stre m when the lake 
is low and into Kennebago St~-am from the lake 
when the lake is high. The Jake is also supplied 
by many springs and from {Blanchard’s Brook, 
Flatiron Brook and ‘Wilb:r Brook, all of which 
are near its southerly end; and from the Big 
Inlet and Norton’s Brook, which are at the 
northerly end. 

This beautiful lake, not imaginatively but lit- 
erally, nestles among the mountains that sur- 
round it, and on a clear morning, just as the 
sun comes creeping over the Eastern horizon, an 
early riser can, from the vantage point of a boat 
or canoe well out on the lake, count from twenty 








“I hear de paddle dip, dip, dip! 


to twenty-five mountain peaks which, like sen- 
tinels, keep watch over its waters. 

At the beginning of the season and up to the 
first of July the best fishing for big trout is to 
be had at the “cead” of the lake. The likely 
places are off Wilbir Brook, Flatiron Brook, 
Snowman’s Point and in Rocky Cove, Snow- 
man’s Cove, Skedaddler’s Cove, and also 
along the rocky shores, and especially just 
off the many nameless snall rocky points 
on both shores of the lak>. It is at such 
places, where the water is from four to eight 
feet deep, that the big trout go after dwelling 
for many weeks on soft muddy bottoms in deep 
ice-covered waters; here it is they indulge in 
their “spring cleaning” by scouring themselves 
on the sandy, gravelly and rocky bottoms. At 
the other end of the lake, the “foot,” good fish- 


ing is to be had at almost any pace along shore, | 


in Norton’s Brook, the Big Inlet, Grassy Cove, 
off Atwood’s Point and on the Big Shoals. Al- 
most all of these places prove exceptionally good, 
year after year, and many good catches are made 
nearly every day, but the trout do not run as 
large as those caught at the “head” end of the 
lake. 

The fall fishing (that is, during the last of 
August and all of September) for big fish as 
well as the smaller ones, is at the “foot” of the 
lake around the lily pads, near the “outlet” and 
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the places already mentioned, and not at the 
“head” of the lake, where the best fishing is 
found in the spring. 

Not but what there is some good fishing to be 
had at the “head” of the Jake, but the average 
size of the fish caught will be about the same as 
the fish taken at the “fcot” of the lake in the 
early part of the season. Tne tables seem to be 
turned and the turning process continues year 
after year, as I know from personal observation 
and experience of many years. 

Little Keanebago Lake is sitiiated about two 
miles north of the larger lake; it is one mile 
long and not quite three-quarters of a mile wid> 
at its widest point. Its wat:r supply comes from 
the upper section of Kennebago Stream, which 
enters the lake at the northern end. It is also 
augmented somewhat by the water flowing into 
it from Soule’s Brook, which is located on the 
westerly shore of the lake. 

Little Kennebago Lake empties into the middle 
section of Kennebago Stream at its southerly end. 
As a matter of fact, Kennebago Stream flows 
directly through Little Kennetago Lake from 
inlet to outlet. 

Nearly everyone who visits Kennebago, if only 
for a short stay, makes a trip in boat or canoe 
up stream to this gem of a lake for a delightful 
day’s outing. The start from camp is usually 
made early and the return from the lake is made 





Wance more I hear de foon.”’ 


late, for one is nearly always very reluctant to 
leave such beautiful surroundings. Lunch is 
served in “the open,’ ccoked over hardwood 
coals in a frying-pan or on a broiler by a guide, 
who is a past master in the art of preparing both 
wholesome and tasty food for such occasions; 
and it never goes begging but is often begged 
for by the honestly hungry campers. 

Spring fishing in this lake is not good if one 
expects to catch good-sized trcut, but there is 
hardly a time during the entire season that trout 
running from a fifth to a qvarter of a pound 
(just the right size for eating) cannot be taken 
by an angler of average ability. The places to 
fish at this time are at the outlet, along shore, 
off Soule’s Brook and near the lily pads on the 
upper west shore of the lake. Little Kenne- 
bago is noted for its “Big Pcol,” and many noted 
men and ang'ers have cast over it with wet and 
dry flies. It is situated at tte ‘head” of the lake 
just to the south of where the main arm of the 
Upper Kennebago Stream enters. The extreme 
area embraced in what is called the “Big Pool,” 
is about one hundred and twenty-five feet long by 
sixty-five to seventy feet wide; on the easterly 
side are a number of bunches of lily pads and 
there are two sandbars which run into and part! 
tially through the pool. These sandbars shift 
more or less from year to year but it is on them 
and around .the lily pads where the large trout 
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are to be found and taken during the last of 
August and all of September, and many are 
caught weighing from two to five pounds. 

It is seldom that good-sized trout are ever 
caught in the pool during the spring and summer 
season, and the smaller fish, for some reason or 
other, which I have been una le so far to dis- 
cover, do not seem to make it their habitat. 

In the early days of September itis notan un- 
common thing, when the con: tions are right, to 
see six or seven or more boats and canoes around 
this “Big Pool,” and all the anglers catching trout, 
and some of them landing large ones. 


Do not run away with the idea, however, that 
trout are caught in these waters with “any old 
fly,” or that skill is not required to make them 
rise and strike, to say nothing about playing and 
landing them when once they are on your hook, 
because if you do you will be sadly disappointed 
and a much wiser angler after a very short expe- 
rience. ° 

Kennebago Stream both above and below Little 
Kennebago Lake is ever changing and has a 
beauty, charm and fascination particularly its own. 
There are many twists and turns throughout its 
length and each one reveals to the observer, as 
they are approached and rounded, many attrac- 
tive features, which, when once enjoyed, are 
never to be forgotten. The stream’s environment 
is constantly changing; so much so, that it is 
hardly possible, having.traversed it many times 
with an interest keenly aroused, to decide which 
of the numerous places are the more beautiful 
and attractive. 


The upper section of Kennebago Stream 
starts below the dam at the foot of the Meadow 
Grounds and runs south to Little Kennebago, a 
distance of about eight miles. The middle sec- 
tion of Kennebago Stream starts at the outlet of 
Little Kennebago and runs south to Kennebago 
Falls, a distance of about four miles. 


The stream abcve Little Kennebago is -navi- 
gable by boat for about two miles and by canoe 
for about three; these distances being governed 
entirely by the number of passengers and the 
amount of wat:r in the stream, but the water 
has to be very ow ‘ndeed to prevent making at 
least two or three miles. In this stretch of the 
stream there are many splendid places to fish, a 
number of them being particularly suited to the 
use of the dry fly and the opportunity to cap- 
ture good-sized trout is of the best. 


The middle section of the stream, that is, the 
section between Little Kennebago Lake and Ken- 
nebago Falls, is navigable its entire length with 
the exception of a short stretch from the dam 
to the Falls. From a point where the connect- 
ing stream from Big Kennebago Lake enters the 
main stream, to the dam, fishing is not allowed, 
but this is the cnly water that is so restricted. 
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One of the Isles of the Blest. 


This middle section has many fine fishing places, ° 


some of the notable ones being Randall’s Pool, 
Bone Yard Pool, Birch Tree Pool, and the Sand 
Bank Pool. During July and August there is 
very little good fishing to be had in this section, 
but in the spring and especially during the month 
of September, it offers the best of sport, and 
good-sized trout are taken by patient and persist- 
ent anglers; and by all odds the Bone Yard and 
Sand Bank pools are the two best places. 
Anglers will naturally want to know some- 
thing about the flies that are used in the Ken- 
nebago waters as well as the size best suited for 
the different periods of the fishing season 
The wet flies that have proved generally suc- 
cessful of late years on the waters of Kenne- 
bago Section, are the 
Silver Doctor 
Light Tip Montreal 
Professor 
Gray Hackle 


Silver Spot 
Montreal 
Grizzly King 
Brown Hackle 


Coachman Royal Coachman 
March Brown Cow Dung 
Black Gnat Hare’s Ear 


White Miller Parmachenee Belle 
As there are no clubs that fish this section 
no records are kept of the size and number of 
trout caught or the names of the flies the trout 
are caught on, except in a few individual cases; 
so it is impossible to give a list of the “most 
taking flies” in their order of success from au- 
thentic records. 
While the Parmachenee Belle is still a good 
fly to use at times on these waters, it has proved 
less successful of late years and is not used 








nearly so extensively as formerly on that ac- 
count. 

Speaking of the Parmachenee Belle, it is in- 
teresting to note that the lack of success with 
this fly in the Kennebago waters does not hold 
good in other waters, notably Parmachenee 
Lake, which is controlled by the Parmachenee 
Club. It may be that the trout of Parmachenee 
Lake (after which lake the fly was named by its 
originator, Henry P. Wells, who successfully 
fished its waters for many years), still continue 
to pay tribute to this great angler and his fly, 
by making it the most popular and_ successful 
fly year after year. , 

At the Parmachenee Club a careful record is 
kept of all trout caught that are -three-quarters 
of a pound in weight and over, with the name 
of the fly used in each case. The club records 
show that for a period of sixteen years, out of 
a total of fifty-two different flies used, the Par- 
machenee Belle is credited with catching thirty- 
five per cent. of all the trout recorded. The 
following list gives, in their order, the first fif- 
teen flies that have proved the best taking ones 
on Parmachenee Lake: 


1 Parmachenee Belle 
2 Brown Hackle 

3 Silver Doctor 

4 Black Gnat 

5 Montreal 

6 Jock Scott 

7 Lord Baltimore 

8 Grizzly King 

To return to Kennebago Section; the dry flies, 
when fished as wet flies, that have proved most 
successful, are the 


9 Royal Coachman 
10 Queen of Waters 
11 Professor 

12 Black Dose 

13 Black Hackle 

14 White Miller 

15 Gray Hackle 


Red Ant Greenwell’s Glory 
Hare’s Ear Pale Evening Dun 
March Brown Wickham’s Fancy 
Black Gnat Silver Sedge 
Coachman Hofland’s Fancy 


The dry fly when fished strictly as a dry fly 
has not as yet proved very successful, although 
it has been used to some extent for six or more 
years. Some trout have been caught on it, but 
the percentage is small as compared to the wet 
fly, and strange to say, more trout have been 
caught on the lakes with the dry fly than on 
the “dry fly water” of the streams. 
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In the early part of the fishing seascn wet 
flies tied on number 6 and 8 hooks are the best 
sizes to use; during July and the first half of 
August flies tied on number 8 hooks prove the 
best; while for the balance of the season, last 
half of August and all of September, more trout 
and larger ones are caught on number 10 and 12 
hooks, except on the stream, where number 8 
hooks prove more serviceable and_ successful. 
Dry flies in the Spring should be tied on num- 
ber 10 hooks both for lake and stream fishing 
and for the rest of the season on Io to 14 hooks 
just as one’s judgment dictates. 


There are two ideal months for the fly fish- 
erman to be at Kennebago, one is June, the other 
September; these are the months when the very 
best fishing prevails and the largest trout are 
caught and this applies alike to both lakes and 
streams. 

September has one advantage over June in 
that then there are no black flies, midgets, or 
other like insects to disturb the gentle angler, as 
well as the other visitors, and make them irrita- 
ble and uncomfortable. 

Of all months inthe year S2ptember is the most 
beautiful and attractive, for Nature then bedecks 
herself in gala attire, which she changes from 
day to day, and at times from hour to hour. 


If you want the best of fly fishing where the 
“big trout” are to be caught if you know how, 
or if you are not so fortunate but want to learn 
how, go to Kennebago Section. There you will 
find, if you love “the big outdoors,” mountains 
to climb, trails to explore, streams and lakes to 
boat, canoe, or fish on, amid surroundings which 
are ever changing yet always beautiful, and 
where the best of health and goodfellowship 
prevail. 

On the westerly shore of Big Kennebago Lake, 
about three-eighths of a mile to the south of 
Grant’s Camps, there are two old log cabins 
where, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember of each year, the writer is to be found 
with friends and guides. The camp is known as 
“Kishacoquillas,” and its doors are always open, 
in fair weather and foul, to the anglers who visit 
this section; and here goodfellowship reigns 
from “early morn to early morn” because it is 
based upon the courtesy, tolerance and respect 
that “makes life worth living.” 

Should any of the readers of Forest and 
Stream who visit Kennebago Section care to 
(and have the time) let them drop in at Camp 4, 
which is another mark of identification for camp 
“Kishacoquillas,” and there spend a quiet hour 
while talking “shop” and smoking a “pipe of 
peace.” 

Long live Kennebago and long live the lovers 
of angling and “the big outdoors”! 


’ 


ANOTHER “BOB, SON OF BATTLE.” 
Dog books, books of adventure or romance in 
which a dog plays a leading part, must be hard to 
write or the success which has greeted them 
would have led to their multiplication. We now 
have an addition to the list in “Wolfine,” which 
Sturgis & Walton Company have just published. 
This is a story with plot laid in New England 
that has for its hero an Irish wolf-hound of ex- 
traordinary power and intelligence. It will make 
its appeal to the same wide circle of readers who 
welcomed “Bob, Son of Battle” and “The Call 
of the Wild.” The book is anonymous. Price $1.25. 
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Four of the Predatory Cats Shot by Harry T. Rogers After Months 
of Watching, Which He Estimates Cost the State of New York 











v Courtesy of Harry @. Rogers 


$1,000 in the Young Pheasants Which They Destroyed. 


Coon Hunting in Old Kentucky 


By Wm. J. Lawrence 


It was on the fifteenth of November when we 
decided to accept the kind invitation extended us 
by Mr. Stanley Blake, m-nager of the Blue Grass 
Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky., for a good coon hunt 
in the hills of Old Kentucky. Upon our arrival 
at the picturesque little town of Berry, we were 
met at the depot by our host, and after partak- 
ing of a good old southern meal, we prepared 
for the hunt. It was 8:00 p. m. when Mr. Blake 
said “All ready,” and we shouldered our axe and 
carrying our lantern, with a quick step and light 
hearts, started off for a night’s sport in the grand 
out-of-doors. 

It was an ideal night for coon hunting and 
we talked of good hunts that we had had, as all 
coon hunters will do when they are together. 
We had only gone about half a mile up the 
creek, when Bally opened up on the trail of a 
ringtail He was quickly joined by Queen, 
Dinah and Ranger, the four dogs with us, and 
they were making the grandest music any coon 
hunter ever heard. We followed as fast as we 
could, but Mr. Coon evidently thought he could 
fool the dogs by going out on a log, which was 
lying at the edge of the water, crawling to the 
end and swimming across the stream, but he 
was mistaken, for the dogs lost no time in find- 
ing out what he had done and were once more 
upon his trail, and before he could get across 
the creek had-treed him in an old tree upon the 
cliff. It was then that the ever-ready axe came 
into play, to cut down the tree to get the coon. 
The coon put up a game fight but he had no 
chance with the dogs. We all had our say as to 
its weight; one said it weighed eighteen (18) 





pounds, and others more or less, which actually 
weighed twelve and one-half pounds. 

We sacked our game and led the dogs away 
and it was not long before we heard them about 
a mile away ahead of us. By the time we got 
close enough, they must have seen the coon, for 
they were barking at every breath and jumped 
and seemed to be very excited, and sure enough, 
they had it treed this time upon a larger tree. 
Thinking it would be a shame to cut down this 
tree, we decided to climb up and shake the coon 
off, which was finally done, one of us holding 
two of the dogs so as to give the coon a fairer 
chance, and both the coon and the dogs put up 
a good fight and the dogs of course were vic- 
torious. 

The dogs then cast ahead of us and we did not 
hear or see them for quite a while but kept lis- 
tening very intensely, when suddenly we thought 
we heard them behind the hill, and sure enough 
it was; by the time we got there the coon had 
taken refuge in an old den upon the cliff and 
much to our disgust we could not get him out. 
We worked for some time and the dogs were 
getting very excited, for they were digging, bit- 
ing and barking and trying as hard as we were 
to get the coon. Our host consulted his watch, 
and finding the hour close to 2:00 a. m., thought 
it best to wend our way homeward, so, catching 
the dogs, we started back. After a bit of sleep 
and a hearty breakfast we bid our host good-bye, 
but not until we had promised Mr. Blake, who is 
an enthusiastic coon hunter, that we would re- 
turn soon for another coon hunt and in a differ- 


-ent direction where we knew that the coons 


were more plentiful. 
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Education of the Waterfowl 


Ducks of the Pacific Coast are Following the Lead of Their Brothers of 
the Middle West in Learning of Man and His Ways 
By Edward T. Martin 


Wie AT the ducks of California are 
+ Bs] gaining in worldly wisdom and 
knowledge of the ways of man, 
was very evident toward the 
close, of the past season. Dur- 
ing the previous spring, as a 
result of an early ending of 
shooting, through the Federal 
law many hundreds of mallard, sprig, teal, with 
not a few canvas, bred in the marsh lands and 
low-lying hay fields around San Francisco Bay. 
These stayed in the reserves and fresh water 
ponds, occasionally perhaps visiting others of 
their kind up Sacramento way or along the 
Suisun marshes until opening day, October Ist. 
Then came such a cannonade that they picked up 
and left. Going perhaps to deep water in the 
center of the bay, perhaps to the big fresh water 
lakes in central California or possibly further 
north where they fourd less guns and gunners. 
Anyway, go they did and remained until the 
cold storms at November’s end brought them and 
thousands of their Northern kindred back again. 


Well, the ducks stood this heavy bombard- 
ment for several weeks. Their numbers did not 
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seem to decrease although thousands were 
killed. There were great rafts of them in the 
bay. The baited ponds were still populous. 


Fifteen years ago they never seemed to wise up 
to blinds and decoys; now it was different. Each 
day they swung wider and wider from the line 
of blinds. Each day the main flight up and 
down the shore kept further and further out 
and fewer singles and pairs decoyed from the 
flocks, until after the middle of January all a 
blind shooter could do was watch a constant 
flight of canvasbacks and bluebills half a mile 
out, and sing, “It’s weary waiting here.” Those 
coming to feed by day lit two hundred yards be- 
yond the outer blinds, then swam in, craning 
their necks and looking for danger with every 
stroke. They passed between the blinds just 
out of shot until reaching very shallow water 
where they stayed. If some gunner rowed in 
shore and put them up, they circled beyond his 
reach and flew just too far away for any occu- 
pant of a blind to kill, finding safety among 
their kind in deep and distant water. They had 
learned. They knew and were as wary as if 
each blind were labelled in big, black letters of 
the duck alphabet, “Danger. Keep your dis- 
tance.” Nor is this all. They seemed to know 
when it was quitting time for the hunters and 
as a result did most of their flying very early 
and very late. The Federal law, sunrise and 
sunset, was a dead letter, everyone around the 
bay, commencing half an hour before and con- 
tinuing until half an hour after, as provided in 
the State law. A Federal district judge in San 
Francisco had some goose shooters who were 
arrested by a United States marshal, brought be- 
fore him and—as the two laws conflict—re- 
leased them because the present status of the 
Federal law is doubtful, having been decided 
unconstitutional by the district court of Arkan- 
sas, and the reverse by a court of like authority 
in North Dakota. 


Even “inside the fence” on the reserves, ducks 
seemed to know when club rules allowed shoot- 
ing, usually Wednesdays and Sundays, being less 
plentiful those days than at other times, or at 
least the members say so, and toward the end 
of the season the night flight, even in stormy 
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weather, was very light until after quitting time. 
“The air is full of sprig and spoonies every 
night just before dark,” said one shooter to the 
writer. “We could do nothing but come away 
and leave them.” Education. Education. The 
Pacific Coast ducks are learning as fast as their 
brothers of the Middle West. 

There is no doubt of it; eath year game is 
gaining in wisdom. Learning more and more 
the ways of their enemy man. Let them learn. 
They must, to keep pace with the wiles of the 
humans and thé advance of civilization. Good 
luck go with them in their efforts at acquiring 
an education. 


On the Road to the Arctic by Hudson Bay Steamer. 
It is not generally appreciated that far beyond the last outflung line of civilization, on the 
great rivers of the Canadian north, the Hudson Bay Company maintains steamers that make 
trips of thousands of miles down rivers that the average sportsman knows only by seeing the 


name on the map. 
for the night on one of the sub-Arctic rivers. 


The above illustration shows one of these steamers, the “Grahame,” tied up 
These boats are not for passenger service, but 


some day as the country is opened up they may be used as such. 








Fishing and Hunting at Small Cost 


HE liberal policy of the Province of Que- 
bec in keeping open to United States 
citizens the privileges of the magnificent 

hunting and fishing opportunities of that great 
game country is not to be interpreted as fore- 
shadowing a diminution either of game or fish. 
The Province has thousands of miles of free 
land in which its own citizens and American 
visitors may, at very reasonable fee, enjoy good 
sport. ; 

But the policy of the far-sighted men in con- 
trol of Quebec’s natural resources is to consider 
the future as much as the present. The laws 
of Quebec permit the acquisition through lease, 
individuals and clubs, of lake waters, rivers and 
sections of hunting territory. This means that 
any citizen or incorporated body of citizens of 
the Province, or for that matter of the United 
States may, under proper arrangements, secure 
direct proprietorship in fishing or hunting rights 
in a particular territory. These leases are not 
given indiscriminately, and they are based on the 
assumption and in fact on the obligation that 
those to whom they are issued will become re- 
sponsible for. the enforcement of all laws 
through the engagement of guides or wardens, 
whose duty shall be to see that in as far as 
possible the game and fish resources are con- 
served, protected and increased. As a matter 
of fact, individuals and clubs to whom these 
valuable rights are granted come into posses- 
sion and enjoyment of what might be termed 
natural refuges, with the result, growing out of 
the limited taking of game, that adjoining hunt- 
ing sections find an increasing supply. 

There has been some objection to the Quebec 
system of leasing lake waters and hunting terri- 
tory on the ground that it restricts their en- 
joyment or use. The officials of the Govern- 
ment, however, have successfully combatted 
such objections by showing that the leasing 
system is bringing into the Province many thou- 
sands of dollars where previously the indiscrim- 
inate over-running of open territory, coupled 
with the impossibility of strictly enforcing the 
law, threatened discontinuance of revenue and 
foreshadowed exhaustion of the game supply. 

Of course the Quebec system could not pre- 
vail in a densely populated section, but even so 
Quebec probably will have more game as pop- 
ulation increases than the Province possesses 
now—in direct contrast to the experience of our 
own states and other provinces which have fol- 
lowed different policies. As it is, the Province 
of Quebec offers what may be termed the last 
opportunity for classes other than multi-mil- 
lionaires, to obtain at small cost and in perfect 
security, fishing and hunting territory which 
really is owned in enjoyment if not in physical 
possession, by those to whom the privileges are 
extended. 

It is idle to predict what the final outcome of 
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the Quebec system will be, but we have an idea 
that the Province will report a continuing abun- 
dance both of game and fish long after neigh- 
boring sections have seen these resources swept 
away or sadly diminished by the usual loose en- 
forcement or lack of enforcement of laws, that 
have followed the opening of this continent. 


Have You Seen Any? 


LTHOUGH convinced that the passenger 
A pigeon is extinct, we must admit that at 

times cur faith is revived by the plausible 
stories that come to Forest and Stream of the re- 
appearance, in small isolated flocks, of that once 
numerous species. We are always glad to hear 
from our friends on this subject, and while the 
rumors are generally unsubstantiated, or the re- 
sult of mistaken identification, once in a while 
we get word that seems credible. A friend in 
Bellevue, Ohio, sends us a clipping from a local 
paper to the effect that A. L. Smith, a farmer 
living near Washington Court House, observed 
a flock of passenger pigeons passing his place re- 
cently. Mr. Smith says he was familiar with the 
birds years ago and that he cannot be mistaken in 
his identification. Another Ohio resident, Albert 
Botkin, of South Charleston, also reports having 
seen a flock of forty wild pigeons near his home. 
Perhaps somewhere on the continent a few birds 
may have survived. Interest in the subject is 
kept alive more by hope than anything tangible. 
It will be a great day among ornithologists if a 
living wild passenger pigeon is found, and as far 
as ourselves, convinced almost unwillingly but 
none the less certainly that the last pigeon is 
gone, we will continue to hope with the larger 
body of sportsmen and naturalists that we are 
mistaken. 


The Duck Epidemic in Utah 


ITHIN the last few years vast numbers 
of wild ducks and other water fowl 
have died among the marshes along the 

east shore of Great Salt Lake in Utah and in 
other sections where similar natural conditions 
prevail. It is idle to attempt an estimate of the 
total number thus destroyed, but it runs well 
into the hundreds of thousands. Probably more 
water fowl have died mysteriously in the great 
alkaline marshes and swamps of the west than 
have been shot by gunners east of the Missis- 
sippi. This may seem like a startling statement, 
but when we read in reports of official investi- 
gations, of forty-five thousand wild ducks hav- 
ing been gathered and buried in a small district 
within the period of one month, and of thirty 
thousand birds having been picked up on an- 
other single stream (Weber River) with simi- 
lar official reports from other districts, some 
idea of the mortality among water fowl may 
be had. 

These statistics do not relate to the past year. 
The ducks have fallen victims to so-called but 
misnamed epidemics for many years past. From 
what is known now, following the investigation 
of state and national experts, the water fowl do 
not die as the result of bacteriological poisons, 
nor are they killed off by acid sewage from 
smelting establishments, as has been supposed. It 
is admitted that discharge of acid waste from 
industrial plants does not help matters and prob- 











ably is, or at least could be, the cause of some 
mortality. ‘The ducks do not die from a disease 
that they transmit one to the other. If the con- 
clusion of official investigation of biologists is 
correct, the tremendous slaughter of good game 
birds is traceable to an alkaline poison from the 
soil, which is made active as drainage takes 
place or waters recede. The alkali is also 
taken up in solution as the wet seasons come on, 
and fed into marshy areas that the ducks fre- 
quent. In a word, between conservation of wa- 
ter by advancing settlement and natural drying 
up and re-flooding of marshes, the ducks stand 
little chance. 

This is a serious matter and deserves more at- 
tention than has been given it. Several reme- 
dies have been suggested; one being to divert 
water from reservoirs into the marshes—for the 
ducks recover in a majority of cases when given 
fresh water. Another suggestion is that the 
ducks be kept away from the affected districts 
and a third is that the afflicted birds be gathered 
up and transferred to better surroundings. The 
second and third remedies appear impracticable, 
and as a matter of fact the first will be hard to 
put into effect. It begins to look as though the 
ducks of the alkaline districts around Salt Lake 
and in similar districts in other states, are 
doomed, unless indeed science shall find a way 
to save them. 


The Starling—lIs He a Pest ? 


HE Government is about to make another 
T effort to ascertain “where we are at” as 
regards the imported English  starling. 
The species is multiplying with amazing rapidity 
and is spreading at a speed that puts even the 
English sparrow to blush. Whether the star- 
ling is another sparrow pest or whether he will 
prove a valuable or even a tolerant addition to 
our bird life remains to be seen. The investiga- 
tion which the Government is making will be 
complete and of particular value inasmuch as 
examination of the stomachs of the birds will 
disclose whether the starling is truly insectivor- 
ous or simply a scavenger of the English spar- 
row type. 

The starling has been the subject of much 
poetic tribute, but the ordinary American citizen 
can see little in him that smacks of poetry. In 
flocks he parades the lawns of city parks and 
in his dusty black coat, his attenuated tail and 
ivory bill, he is already too familiar an object. 
When the starling first came to us as a stranger, 
he seemed to have some semblance of a song or 
a melodious whistle, but around the cities where 
he preferably makes his habitation this whistle 
is rarely heard, the ordinary note or conversa- 
tion of the bird among his fellows being a sharp 
rasping sound, like the click of a fishing reel. 

While writing only from city observation, we 
believe that the starling is driving out the rem- 
nant of wild bird life that has remained with us 
up to this time, and the only satisfaction that 
can be deduced from his presence is that he is 
occasionally seen knocking the stuffing out of the 
pestiferous English sparrow. As a matter of 
fact the sparrow, where the starling sets up his 
aggressive campaign, is becoming a tree bird. 
Of necessity, he may in time become. really in- 
sectivorous. But the country could get along 
quite happily and to good advantage without the 
presence of either of these visitors. 








HAT may be termed without figure of 
W speech a human document, is published 
on this page. It is the will of “Ness- 
muk,” written by him in 1884, and which, 
through the courtesy of the attending physician 
of Nessmuk, Dr. C. W. Webb of Wellsboro, 
Pa., has been loaned to Forest and Stream for 
the purpose of reproduction. 

The document is characteristic of the gentle 
figure, the well-beloved author, poet, idealist and 
naturalist, who died without a thought of the 
fame he had achieved through his years of writ- 
ing as a woodsman, although there is reason to 
believe that he must have known of the love, 
affection and esteem in which he was held by 
thousands of people who had followed his won- 
derfully life-like descriptions of experiences in 
the woods, who had profited by his knowledge 
of woodcraft, and who had been benefitted and 
uplifted by his commonsense teachings. 

A strange character indeed was George ‘W. 
Sears, the Nessmuk of thirty years ago and 
more. The fairy wand of genius had touched 
him lightly but none the less surely, and while 
he was set down by some as eccentric, this per- 
haps was because the orbit of his life did not 
center in the grooved, machine-like circle of or- 
dinary routine. 

Nessmuk loved Nature as few men ever did. 
He knew her secrets, and while shy almost to 
the degree of personal self-effacement his char- 
acter was as strong as his integrity was upright. 
How well he loved the waters and the woods and 
the light of day filtering through the leaves may 
be judged in his expressed wish that his body 
should not be placed underground, but that his 
bones “be preserved where the blessed sunlight 
could sometimes reach them.” 

Writing to Forest and Stream, Dr. Webb 
states that the disposition of Nessmuk’s body 
was not carried out according to his will, one 
reason being that there was no mystery in the 
cause of his death. It was an ordinary case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, similar to that which 
carried off another great man and writer, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. “Another reason,” says 
the doctor, “was that I knew the community, 
particularly the widow, would look on the pro- 
ceedings with horror. However, I think you 
will admit, after reading the instrument, that n 
was legal and could have been carried out as he 
advised. Anyhow, good lawyers have told 
me so.” 

So Nessmuk sleeps beneath the shades and 
maples in the little cemetery at Wellsboro. Over 
his grave is a modest stone erected by his friends 
to mark his last resting place. Those who knew 
him in person and loved him, and the thousands 
more who knew him through his writings in 
Forest and Stream and his books will find a 
pleasant fancy in thinking that over that spot 
the sun shines a little more brightly, the winds 
whisper more soothingly and the birds sing still 
more sweetly. 
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In the facsimile reproduction of Nessmuk’s will, published herewith, the second paragraph has 
been omitted. This referred particularly and intimately with the symptoms of Nessmuk’s. condi- 


tion, and is not of present interest. 
will was written. 


Poor Nessmuk lived for quite a number of years after his 
It was only his outdoor life for so many years that enabled him to withstand 


the effects of disease on a frail constitution. Think of the cheerful spirit which enabled him to 
write the best outdoor literature ever published, although there was not a day, he says, for forty- 


three years in which he was free from pain! 
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Inexpensive But Comfortable Shanty Boat for Camping 


Plans, Specifications and Instructions That Tell you How to Build a Floating Home that Costs 


but Little More than a Tent, and Will Last for Years 
By R. S. Spears 
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ie I was down the Mississippi 
—— PS| River a few years ago, I saw 
hundreds of what the river 
people call “shanty-boats” or 
“cabin-boats,” and what are 
generally known as “house- 
boats.” Some of them were of 
huge size, used for theaters, 
junking, but others were little 






store-boats and 
floating homes, and I propose in this article to 
tell how one of these boats was built, for it was 
a small, safe and comfortable craft, fit for trip- 
ping down the Mississippi, or floating in a still 
water lake or pond. 

In the first place, the man who built the boat 


The Side and Hull. 


did not have very much money. He could not 
build a fancy boat. But he had to have a craft 
in which he could float from a little landing on 
the Ohio River above the mouth of the Cumber- 
land down into the Mississippi and thence about 
800 miles to New Orleans. He had to have a 
boat which would not leak; which would ride 
waves and steamer wash up to three feet high; 
which would house him safely from the freezing 
cold of late autumn and winter winds; and which 
would not capsize or fill with water in a hard 
rain and wind. 

Being a river man, he knew how to use what 
he had to make his boat. He had for tools a 
hammer, saw, square and plane. He took a piece 
of paper and drew on it, first of all, a little 
sketch of the boat which he proposed to make, 
and I have drawn a similar sketch which is la- 
bled No. 1, and is reproduced on this page. 

This is the side view of the boat. Its great- 
est length is 16 feet; the length on the bottom 
is 13 feet; the depth of the hull is 30 inches; 
the height of the cabin above the gunwales, or 
top of the hull, is 4 feet; the deck is 5 feet long; 
the length of the cabin is 11 feet. All of these 
figures are shown on the dotted lines. 

Also, there is shown on this diagram two win- 
dows, each 18 inches square. One could have 


larger or smaller windows, and instead of hav- 





ing two windows, one larger window, say one 
two feet square. There is no rule for building 
a shanty-boat. One can vary the plans according 
to whim or material. I knew a man who built 
a shanty-boat in which there was not a piece of 
wood more than four feet long, using only pack- 
ing box boards. The boat was Io feet long, 
4 feet wide, and a clearance or headroom of 
5 feet in the cabin. He lived in this boat all 
winter. 

Now there are two other views to be had of 
the cabin-boat which the river man planned. 
‘These were the end and top views. No. 2 shows 
the end view. 

This is the end view of the cabin, and shows 
the door from the deck into the cabin. This 
doorway is 28 inches wide by 4 feet high. The 
floor of the cabin is shown, resting on the string- 
ers, which are 2x6 inches. The roof is shown. 
It is almost, but not quite, a flat roof. The cen- 
ter is six inches higher than the sides. 

The bottom and sides of the hull are shown, 
nailed to the frame-work of the hull—the sim- 
plest kind of a frame. It consists simply of a 
piece of hemlock or other studding, 6 feet long, 
6 inches wide by 2 inches thick. Then two pieces 
of studding 30 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
2 inches thick are sawed. (The studding may 
be had 14 inches thick, if desired). These two 
short pieces are nailed to the long pieces in 
Diagram No. 2. For a boat hull 16 feet long, 
there should be seven of these frames, one 
every 22 inches, center to center, except the bow 
one, which will be 20 inches from the next one 
aft from it. 

The arrangement of these frames is seen in 
both No. 1 and No. 2 diagrams—the wide, black 
lines. The three bow frames are rectangles; 
each one has two pieces six feet long, one for the 
bottom plank, one for the deck plank. 

The planking for the hull, sides and bottom 
may be either matched lumber, or flooring, 1%4 
inches thick, or it may be planed boards, 1% 
inches thick. The matched flooring is easiest 
to make water tight. 

The hull, as the river man built it, was upside 
down. He put up the frames, and tied them at 
exactly the right distances apart with strips of 
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Diagram No. 1. 


board, nailed lightly to each of the studding 
frames. The frames rested on boards on a level 
piece of ground. 

Having got the hull frames accurately placed, 
he nailed on the matched flooring for the bottom 
of the boat. It was just like laying a floor, ex- 
cept that he painted each tongue and groove of 
the thick flooring with white lead, and stretched 
a light cotton cord in each groove, plentifully 
daubed with white lead. This was to prevent the 
water from leaking through the seams. As the 
flooring came in 14-foot lengths, one strip 
reached from bow to stern of the bottom. 

The tongue on the first outside piece was 
carefully cut off and planed down. Also, the 





Diagram No. 3. 


first board laid projected over the ends of the 
frames so that the side planking would rest 
upon it. 

When the bottom was nailed on, the side 
boards were nailed on, the tongue having been 
shaved off, and plenty of white lead and cotton 
string being used to make a tight joint. 

Now the side planks had to be 16 feet long. 
As the sides were 30 inches high, there were five 
planks six inches wide (not counting the tongue). 
Also, the ends of these planks had to be shaped 
for the rake at the bow and the stern. 

The first plank was cut 13 feet long on the 
bottom, which rests on the bottom plank. The 
top of this plank was cut 14 feet long. That is, 
each end was cut at an angle of 45 deg., as 
appears in Diagram No. 4. 

After the first planks have been nailed on the 
sides, the second planks are cut. As these planks 
are six inches wide, the second pair are 15 feet 
long at the longest, the next 16 feet long; and 
the two top planks are 16 feet long, and square 
at the ends. The five widths of plank make the 
boat hull 30 inches deep. Many houseboats have 
only 24-inch deep hulls, even on the Mississippi. 

The hardest work on the whole boat. perhaps, 
is fitting in the plank for the bow and stern 
rakes so that they will not leak. There are two 
ways of covering the two rakes. One is to lay 
the rake planks lengthwise of the boat, as the 


‘bottom planks are laid. The other way is to cut 








the boards into lengths 6 feet 3 inches long, and 
lay them across the bow, after fitting in stud- 
ding to lay them on. Perhaps the better way is 
to lay them lengthwise. 

Bumpers are spiked across the ends of the boat. 
These bumpers are simply two-inch planed plank, 
6 inches wide and 6 feet 3 inches long. There 
are two at each end. When they are nailed 
fast, two pieces of studding are fitted in each 
of the rakes to back the rake planking. 

The rake planking is sawed so that the ends 
will fit against the bottom plank ends and against 
the side of the bottom edge of the bumper. This 
is easily understood by looking at diagram 
No;.4"a." 

These short lengths are about 2 feet 3 inches 
long on the long side, and 2 feet long on the short 
side. But if the boat isn’t built on exact dimen- 
sions, the best way to do is to measure for each 
piece—that’s the way the unskilled Mississippi 
River shanty-boater does. 

The great secret of a tight boat, that won’t 
leak, is to use just enough of white lead and 
calking of cotton string—loose waste or cord or 
unraveled cotton rope or oakum, especially in 
such ticklish places as in the bow and stern 
rakes. 

When the hull is planked, the boat is turned 
over. Then the deck is laid—ordinary inch 
spruce or pine flooring will serve for this. But 
it is a good plan to white lead each tongue and 
groove, and lay a cotton string, well daubed with 
white lead, along the grooves. 

If the boat is going to lie at anchor, there is 
no need of oars and oar pin heads. But if the 
boat is to be rowed around, or float down stream, 
a little thought must be given to the question 
of oars. 

Two lengths of white oak, or other good hard 
wood, 42 inches long, and 4x4 inches makes the 
best oar pin heads. Before the deck planking 
is laid, these posts should be squared off at the 
bottom and top, and then bolted or spiked to 
the side planking and through the studding 
frames in the position shown at “a,” “a” in 
diagram No. 3. 

In the tops of these posts is bored a %-inch 
hole in the exact center. Then a 15-inch length 
of round %-inch bar iron is driven into each hole 
till about five inches sticks up. On these irons 
the sweeps swing. Of course, instead of these 
pins, one can have oar-locks for the sweeps. 

When the deck is laid, and the flooring is laid 
in the cabin part of the hull, it is time to build 
the cabin. Now there is the widest possible 





Your Glad Rags Can be Kept in Apple Pie 
Order. 
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There is no Camping Luxury Greater Than Good Reading on a Rainy Day. 


range for a cabin. One can put a “rag house” 
on the hull. This is simply a tent, piiched on 
poles nailed to the hull, and the tent is perhaps 
the simplest of the shanty-boat cabins. The next 
simplest is the tar-paper cabin. There are hun- 
dreds of river people who live in tar-paper cabin 
boats down the Mississippi—they claim the tar 
keeps the mosquitoes away! Just as simple, and 
much more durable is the roofing paper cabin. 


A frame is built out of 2x1%4 spruce or pine. 
Twelve pieces are cut six feet long. Five of 
these are put along each side of the hull, and 
nailed one in each amidships corner of the 
cabin, and one to each of the hull frame up- 
rights (b, b, b, b, b, diagram No. 3). Four are 
cut five feet long and nailed in the corners 
c.” “c,” where the rake comes. 

On top of these uprights are laid twe plates, 
each 11 feet 6 inches long. These plates are 
2-1%-inch material, like the uprights. 

The carlins, which reach from side to side of 
the uprights, are 6 feet 6 inches long (diagram 
4, x). They are inch boards, sawed in a curve 
so that they are 6 inches wide in the center, 
and 1 inch wide at the ends. Six are required, 
one for each pair of uprights. They are nailed 
to the plates, and the curve gives the pitch to 
the roof. 

If the sides and roof are to be covered with 
roofing material—which makes as good a boat as 
any—thin boards are nailed on the uprights and 
on the carlins. Then the roofing is carefully 
fastened to this siding. 

A space is left at “d,” diagram No. 3, for the 
doorway, and windows are sawed out and glazed 
according to one’s desires. The river man does 
not have a window facing the bow deck, as a 
rule. This is so that when the boat !s moored 
bow to the bank, no one can look into the 
window. 

In putting on the housing material, the main 
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thing is to have the boat tight, so that wind 
cannot come through anywhere. Every least 
crack should be chinked up tight. 

The door is fitted in at the deck end of the 
cabin. Perhaps 28 inches is a good width for 
young folks, and many river house-boats have 
no wider doors. The door framing is made of 
planed boards, 3 inches wide, with a jamb of 
2-inch wide material, nailed to the uprights 
(bd, bd, diagram No. 4). The door is tour feet 
high, and swings on hinges, like a barn mow or 
garret door. 

A step is put under the door, so that it will 
not be so far to climb out of the cabin onto 
the deck, through the doorway. 

A small stove for cooking and heating should 
be mounted firmly in the cabin. The galvanized 
pipe should go through a piece of sheet iron 
with a hole in the center in the roof. The sheet 


iron collar is to prevent the roof catching fire, 
and the chimney should extend about two feet 
above the roof. 

A pair of oars, fifty feet of half-inch line for 
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“Above the Deep Pool Where the Trout Are Carousing.” 


mooring the boat to the bank by the oar-heads, 
or to anchor it by a good iron chunk or real 
anchor, and 150-foot long 3-inch line for tow- 
ing or emergencies, are the boat’s equipment. A 
tin pump for bailing in case of a leak is good 
to have for emergency. 

The furnishings for the cabin are a matter of 
taste. There should be a table, chairs, cot or 
iron bedstead, cupboard, stove, and window cur- 
tains. A woodbox by the stove, and a coal- 
box under the bow deck is a good arrangement. 
A cooler can be built outside hanging over the 
stern from the cabin—just a box with shelves, 
reached through a little trap door at the rear 
of the cabin. A toilet can easily be constructed 
over the stern of the boat, in the rear of the 
cabin, if desired. 

It is always well to have a shelf for books. 
magazines and other reading matter cn board 
a house-boat. There is no camping luxury 
greater than good reading on a rainy day. 

It would be difficult to estimate the cost of 
such a pick-up shanty-boat. The river man 
sometimes builds his boat alongside a drift pile 
on the river bank or the head of an island. His 
expense is limited to nails, time and tools—and 
he uses old tools. 

Cost of lumber varies in every town, and so 
does the cost of a carpenter, if one hires help. 
But even if one pays for good lumber and hires 
a union carpenter, the cost of a house-boat need 
not be more than $30.00 to $50.00. This first cost 


could be cut down almost indefinitely, as the 
river man does it. ‘With sides and roof built of 
roofing and a light frame, the cost of material 
may be kept down to less than $15.00 for the 
cabin and well within $25.00 for hull and all. 
It would require from four days to a week to 
build such a boat as has been described—two 


carpenters would not take more than two or — 


three days—four to six days’ time—to construct 
the floating camp. 

All the material for a very elaborate shanty- 
boat would cost less than $50.00; the material 
for a plain scow and cabin, fit for an all summer 
camping out (not counting furnishings) could 
probably be had for less than $10.00 in many 
places, for less than $5.00 if one obtained second- 
hand lumber. One of the finest shanty-boats I 
ever saw was built from salvage of a \orn-out 
coal barge abandoned by the company. 

It is worth observing that the river man gen- 
erally obtains his picked-up material first and 
then plans his boat to fit the material. Thus his 
boat will be long and narrow, or wide and short, 
according to the planking for the bottom, or the 
frame material, or his strake material. 


INTERESTING BIG GAME STORY COMING. 
Athalmer, East Kootenay, British Columbia. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am packed up ready to start on a grizzly bear 
hunt in the main range of the Rockies on the 
Kootenay River, which trip, with others I have 


taken after moose, sheep and goat, will enable me 
to gather material for a story for you of this 
region and its big game possibilities, including 
some photos. 

Some few years ago—I forget the exact date— 
when superintendent of the Canadian Camp Club, 
Missisaugua Forest Reserve, Northern Ontario, I 
was obliged tc call sharply to account several 
members (from Chicago) who on their canoe 
trip down the Missisaugua River from Biscotas- 
ing to Club House—a two hundred and fifty-mile 
run—for shooting moose and deer out of season 
(july and August) and leaving them to rot on 
the river banks. 

You published that letter verbatim, with splen- 
did results. Several congratulatory letters came 
along from the big game sportsmen, and although 
the members’ names were not mentioned, they 
took the hint and resigned from the club. 

In my opinion Forest and Stream as a maga- 
zine is a big improvement on the weekly journal. 
I note several interesting as well as instructive 
letters in the two issues to hand, also some let- 
ters that come under my experience as a British 
gamekeeper. 3,8. 


Rhinelander, Wis.—In order to encourage fish- 
ermen and sportsmen to come to Oneida county, 
the Rhinelander Advancement Association has 
prepared a two-color map showing the 232 lakes 
and 11 trout streams within a 12-mile radius of 
this city. 
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Good and Bad Cooks and Cooking In The Woods 


Too Often Both are Bad, But There Is No Earthly Reason Why—A Few Cautionary Observations by 







IKE the man who hastened to 
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the woods. He, also, has tried 
both, and has had both kinds tried on him. The 
old-fashioned camp cooking idea was simple. It 
involved merely the theory and practice of slap- 
ping a lot of fat pork in a pan, mixing up an in- 
digestible mess of dough in any old receptacle 
that happened to be handy and raising Hades 
generally with otherwise good food. . 

We used to think in the early, but not the 
salad days, that grease, ashes and indigestion 
were compensated for and made bearable by the 
lot of fun which long trips into the wilderness 
included. But as years went by and the ex- 
perience and reflection attendant upon sleepless 
nights began to bear on the case, the conclusion 
was that the man who goes into the woods and 
suffers physiological distress or semi-starvation, 
deserves all that he gets—or don’t get. 

One of the time-honored traditions that must 
be shattered, and which gets what may be called 
the “merry hoot” from those who have been 
there, is-that all cooking in the woods is good. It 
is not. On the contrary, jail or worse yawns 
for wreckers of human health who sometimes in 
the woods pose as cooks. When the writer stops 
to think of the hundreds of pounds of exquisite 
trout and succulent game he has seen spoiled by 
woods cooking; when he thinks back over a rec- 
ord of seas of grease and dough that have been 
inflicted on the city innocent, he wonders some- 
times that there are any guides of a certain stripe 
still unstriped. Marvelous indeed must be the 
soothing influence of the outdoors that has re- 
strained some of the victims from rising up in 
their might and throttling the cause of their culi- 
nary troubles. 

Do not think, gentle reader, that good cooking 
is impossible in the woods. That is the place 
to get it, but the secret does not come by inspira- 
tion. Also the man who can cook is more than 
a mere toiler; he is an artist gifted of the wood’s 
gods themselves. More power and long life to 
him, as certainly a longer life will come to those 
happy enough to fall under his deft influence. 

Making still another reservation, it is not al- 
ways bad cooking alone that spoils wilderness 
journeys. Even good cooking of the wrong food 
points the way to indigestion. It is foolish for 
any man of sedentary habits to assume that he 
can break away from town, plunge into the woods 
and begin to live as does the horny-handed guide, 
who usually is no more than a human digesting 
machine anyhow. He cannot do it—that is, he 
cannot do it and be happy. 


2 BS| take the affirmative side of the 

> vy °° . 

= SS} proposition that honesty is the 
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i BS) best policy—because he had 
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Z = tried both—the writer may be 

Ks = excused for saying something . 

AWE YEE | about good and bad cooking in 


One Who Has Been There 
By “Old Camper.” 


Now it may make this article look like a sci- 
entific treatise to begin to talk offhand about cal- 
orics, proteins, carbohydrates, etc., etc., but to 
squeeze the science out of these observations and 
get down to the elementary facts of the case, 
what right has the city man to break away from 
civilization and celebrate by an initial stowing 
away where it is supposed that the most good will 
result, of two or three pounds of greasy beans, a 
corresponding quantity of still greasier pork and 
a case-lining of half-baked dough, hastily mixed 
up in a bread pan? It is no wonder that visions 
of terror form the dreams during broken slum- 
ber following such a repast, and that the wak- 
ing moments are fully occupied with figuring out 
the exact location of each new pain. 

Do not do it. Even if the rest of your party 
look on you as a tenderfoot, be choice about what 
you take into your system, until Nature knows 
of the harder work you are doing and fortifies 
you to the extent that you can stand something 
stronger. In these days of desiccated vegetables, 
evaporated fruits and condensed foods generally, 
to say nothing of the supplies of fresh stuff 


Shades of Nessmuk! Where Did “Old Camper” 
Find This Tea Kettle? 





which are not half as hard to get or lug along 
as some old saddle back of a woodsman would 
have you believe, there is no reason for eating 
the soles of your shoes and living generally as 
the foolish seem to like to do. Neither is it 
compulsory that you live off the country as you 
go through it. The men who say they do this 
are either liars or have been reduced to the level 
of the wandering Indian, who usually starves 
half of the time and renders himself useless the 
other half because someone hands him a meal, or 
mayhap he has been lucky enough to run across 
game or fish. 

Do not be afraid to be a tenderfoot in the 
matter of eating; do not be afraid to insist that 
your guide shall follow your wishes as long as 
you are reasonable in asking him to do things not 
beyond his capability or circumstances. Twenty 
pounds additional of food when packed is much 
easier to carry than a smaller burden in the 
stomach in the shape of something that you can- 
not digest. If this is plain speaking, it is still the 
truth, and for that matter the outgrowth of 
bilious experience. 

Let the man who boasts of being able to sub- 
sist on rock tripe and a few green weeds, or a 
few dried weeds if it happens to be in the win- 
ter season, do all the boasting and all the sub- 
sisting that it may please him to endure. You 
do not have to do it; no white man or white 
woman has to, and those who ignorantly allow 
others to make them stand for it, are to be pitied. 

To change to the pleasant side of the sub- 
ject, woods cooking properly done is about the 
best cooking in the world; first, because it is the 
simplest, and second, because those to whom it 
is offered usually have that finest of all sauces, 
an honest appetite and hunger. 

This continent may have been, and probably 
was, opened to civilization through the medium 
of fat pork or its logical combination, “hog and 
hominy.” At that, it is also true that our an- 
cestors would have lived longer and been much 
happier if they had had less pork, or rather less 
grease and more broiled meat food. And they 
could have had the latter oftener if they had 
wanted it, so that the excuse of necessity does 
not hold here. 

Is it not true, putting the question up to you, 
Forest and Stream reader, that your own woods 
experience has consisted of too much fat grease 
and too little of real food? You cannot go into 
the wilderness calculating ahead like the captain 
of an ocean steamer that you will need so many 
pounds of heat-producing fuel to keep things 
moving for a certain length of time, but you can 
at least rearrange your dietary to your own hap- 
piness and comfort. 

I know without being reminded that after hav- 
ing been on a week or two weeks’ trip in the wil- 
derness anything tastes good and it is also true 
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chat at such a stage of the game it is good—that 
is, it is much better than at the beginning of the 
trip. I have seen lumber-camp cooks do won- 
derful things with grease and the lowly but sub- 
stantial bean. The big iron pot full of the latter, 
after a night’s baking in the hot sand, throws an 
aroma on the air so enticing as not to be resisted, 
and the shanty bread, baked in corpulent loaves 
after the self-same style of a night’s burying in 
the sand, sticks by you for a long time. Men get 
fat on it, and probably the sentiment of the real 
shanty man is as he expresses it through the 
magic of Drummond’s verse: 
“Some folk say she’s bad for leever, but for man 
work hard on reever, 
Dat’s de bes’ t’ing I can tole you, dat was never 
yet be seen, 
Course dere’s oder t’ing ah tak me, fancy dish 
also I lak me, 
But w’en I want somet’ing solid, please pass me 


de pork an’ bean.” 
1 am not going to tell you what to eat, for as 


some wise man has said “One man’s bed is an- 
other man’s breakfast food,” and as long as ] 
do not tell you what to eat there is no sense in 
my trying to tell you how to cook it. There are 
several golden maxims, however, that will apply 
to the case of any city man going into the woods. 
One is, to eschew the pork for a day or two, at 
least, or until broken into the harness, and an- 
other is to chew well and long everything one 
does eat. 

It is better to vary the dietary as much as 
possible, althcugh some people do not like what 
is known as mixed cooking. Well do I remem- 
ber the pride with which I once originated what 
to me seemed a perfectly balanced ration, con- 
sisting of vegetables, a little meat and one or 
two other odds and ends that chemically and 
mathematically figured out as ideal for any man 
who was undergoing hard physical labor. The 
friends to whom I presented this result of much 
deep thinking, not a few bad burns and a sleep- 
less night or two spent in keeping the fire going 
and stirring the pot, ungratefully bestowed on my 
proud solution of the camper’s food necessity the 
title of “Three in One.” I never succeeded in 
realizing that record numerically, but I recall that 
i did get the proportions reversed; that is, I got 
one—the first one—into three, and those three 
time-tested friends persuaded me that if I lug- 
ged in the fish and game they would attend to 
the cooking. So I have had lots of time while 


attending to other things to study camp cooking 
problems, for no man who spends time steaming 
his anatomy over a boiling open-fire kettle has 
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the opportunity to think of anything, let alone 
the subject in hand. I know that, for I myself 
bear the scars and wounds of past culinary camp 
experience. 





Having thus successfully dodged the main is- 
sue, we will close the subject and proceed to tel? 
about a man who is not afraid to set down his 
own views in detailed form. 


“Camp Craft”--The Best Craft of All 


Latest of the Big Family of Outdoor Literature 


HE author who is bold enough and con- 

a. fident enough in these days of portly 
sporting goods catalogues and the vol- 
uminous literature already on the market, to 
write a new book on camp outfitting and living, 
deserves more than passing notice. Not dis- 
couraged by any of the factors mentioned, War- 
ren Miller in “Camp Craft” (Scribners), has 
proven the right to immortality among the elect 
who have within the past quarter of a century 
or more, given us so much good advice on out- 
door living. Probably old codgers will snort as 
they go through different chapter and chuckle 





The Canoeist in Camp. 


that “I knew that thirty years ago,” or pass 
remarks of similar tenor, but what is the differ- 
ence? The old codgers will read the book just 
the same, with as much interest as anybody else, 
and they will all buy it, too, for they as a class 
follow sporting literature closer than the younger 
generation. We can say, and we are rather old 
codgerish, too, that Mr. Miller has brought out 
a splendid volume, and even though, perforce, his 
illustrations: of necessity do contain a reminder 
here and there of the sporting goods catalogue, 
the old story is as good as ever, and what is 
more surprising, every once in a while the reader 
runs to something new, which shows that Mr. 


A Few Pictures That Anybody Can Arrange. 


Miller not only is acquainted with all that the 
veteran of the woods claims as his particular 
knowledge, but a lot of things that the old 
codger has been too lazy to acquire. Perhaps 
the old-timer will smile at some of the author’s 
descriptions of his improvements and will cry 
them down, but Mr. Miller is writing for the 
new generation more than the old, and he does 
tell a lot about things that the new generation 
will be wise to adopt in toto, or in a corollary 
sense as showing the way to more healthful liv- 
ing. Mr. Miller’s book is a good one; it 
is practical, and even though his readers may 
not experience the boy-like enthusiasm of the 
author in doing things in a particular way, they 
will realize at least that Mr. Miller has not at- 
tempted to tell them anything that he has not 
first tried on himself with success and seeming 
benefit. 

What an array of books outdoor literature has 
given us! There is the first—and best of all— 
Nessmuk’s Woodcraft, still a classic. There is 
Kephart’s volume, now split into several parts 
and still as popular as ever; there is Dr. Breck’s 
vade mecum, than which there is nothing better 
in recent years; Stewart Edward White’s “The 
Forest,” with its charming language, its almost 
poetic beauty, and yet practical in every line—in 
fact, volume after volume might be mentioned, 
but space will not permit, even though the feel- 
ings of authors not included may be injured. 
They are all good, and in the multiplicity of ex- 
pert advice tendered the man or the woman who 
would fare forth into the woods for enjoyment 
or health, Mr. Miller’s latest production deserves 
highest consideration. If he has overlooked 
anything—and a rather careful reading of the 
volume does not indicate that—let us not worry. 
Someone else will supply it soon. In fact, the 
writer himself has been cogitating something of 
the kind for a long time past, but Brother Miller 
seems, through his greater industry and more 
expert knowledge, to have gotten there first. 

Oxtp CAMPER. 
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A Green Mountain Trout Stream. 


Two Ideal Trout Streams Near New York 


By Henry Wellington Wack. 






ONAN OT one of us understood how 
| he did it. We borrowed his 
| female Beaverkills, his Hares 
Ears, His Wickham’s Fancy; 
but the trout merely dodged and 
sought the deeper shadows. 
We even wore our stocks back- 
wards, made his odd _ little 
grimaces at the glinting swiftwater, and imi- 
tated his subtle dip at the end of his cast. But 
nothing came to our creels that resplendent 
afternoon in May. 

Yet there he was; splashing through the tum- 
bling stream, dipping now here, now there, and 
filling his creel with brown trout and natives as 
if they were members of his own parish. It 
was exasperating! 

Away up in Sorrel, the bas Canada of his 
earlier habitat, the parish followed him in like 
manner, and maid and matron, and every seig- 
neur loved him for that rare quality which no 
one had ever defined because of its elusive, tran- 
scendent character. The doughty Vicar of the 
Willowemoc was no ordinary gentleman, even 
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if he were a sporting cleric, as fond of the rod 
and gun as of the ecclesiastic function. To him 
the sky was the Great Temple; the rippling, 
purling brook the Song of Songs; nature’s 
lambent colors the robe of state; mists at dawn, 
spiced incense, and her bounty manna to the 
worthy. Peace reigned in his kindly heart; the 
perception of the martin gleamed in his shy, blue 
eyes; and if his soft white cuffs frayed over 
his ruddy knuckles, that was te-eath the notice 
of a proud little man without a wife to keep 
him presentably in repair. After all, the essen- 
tial life did not reside in either end of a shirt! 

Evidently nature had adopted the Vicar be- 
fore the church called him to her service. Yet 
no one on the Willowemoc had ever seen him 
whip the stream upon the Sabbath. There are 
some things even a well-beloved sporting Vicar 
cannot do in the edge of Sullivan County where 
the winter gossip gathers stranger forms at every 
utterance. But he could soliloquize upon the 
piscatorial lie as well on Sunday as on any other 
day. And, oh, how graciously he could meet a 
lady wading his beloved stream, and assuage her 


disappointment by slipping half a score of 
speckled little fighters into her yawning basket 
and bless the day and the sport for her with that 
indescribable flavor of speech of the Irish 
dominie at his best. 

Quite natural, therefore, that we sought the 
sight and sound of the Vicar around that quaint 
little hamlet, DeBruce, which sits snugly near 
the-bank of the Willowemoc, hardby its renowned 
neighbor, the Beaverkill, in Sullivan County, New 
York. 

There are not over many anglers who have 
discovered DeBruce, albeit it has a host in Miss 
Ada Cooper, of the Old Homestead, whose cheer- 
ful hospitality forms one of its exceptional at- 
tractions. It is about 115 miles north of Man- 
hattan, over good automobile roads by way of 
Fort Lee, Tuxedo, Monroe, Goshen, Middletown, 
Liberty and Livingston Manor. Whitcomb 
Riley’s description of the Town o’ Tailholt 
almost fits it: 

“There ain’t no style in our town, hits little like 
an’ small; 

There ain’t no churches, nuther, jest the meetin 
house is all.” 

Come to think of it again, there ts a church at 
DeBruce, for where would the little Vicar ex- 
pound the benevolent doctrines of that forest re- 
gion if there were not? And there’s more than 
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the meetin’ house when I recall the Old Home- 
stead, and Joe Cooper’s general store and post- 
office, his deft way of tieing flies and the de- 
liberate authority with which he recounts the 
great catches that have been submitted for his 
approval by that group of skillful anglers from 
Monroe, whose catches are fast making DeBruce 
famous. 

But it is not DeBruce that you will go to see. 
That tenacious and combative little fellow, the 
brown trout, lying in wait for you in the deep 
pools of the Willowemoc, is the real lure of the 
sportsmen who visit that exhilarating region 
where the laurel, pine and rhododendron jungle 
up the hills. And when you have been there once, 
you go again and yet again, just as the Monroe 
and other knowing Waltonians whip its streams 
regularly many times each year. 

It. depends, of course, upon conditions of 
.weather and water, but May, June and July are 
big months with the trout around DeBruce, on 
the Willowemoc, and Claryville, on the Never- 
sink. You may find the pink-faced and smiling 
Vicar at either of these points, though his pas- 
sion with the rod generally centers at DeBruce. 
He or Joe Cooper will tell you all about the 
habits and habitat of salvelinus fontinalis in 
these streams. They will tell you what particu- 
lar flies the game fancies when you are there, 
and how capriciously that fancy alters from day 
to day. So that, like most of the good things 
of the robust out-door life, there is nothing 
mathematically certain at the end of a cast, 
however skillful. 

Speculate liberally with the contents of your 
fiybook. I have tried twenty-seven different flies 
in one day and finally found the one for which 
they were greedy. When you do cast the fly 
they want you will have rare sport of a kind that 
lingers long in the memory. 


The trout on these streams are a lively quarry, 


firm of flesh and full of fight. They are not the 


liver-fed, indolent variety of the flats around 
Manhattan. Theirs is cold mountain water. 


Wear abundant wool within your waders. The 
air in these hills is rarified and bracing, for the 
altitude is somewhat high. The water is fast, 
but, except in the event of flood, always nego- 
tiable by the experienced and careful flycaster. 

Equip with both warm and cool clothing from 
peak to pedal, for the mornings and nights are 
often cold; the midday generally warm. Amber 
goggles are a comfort. Late in June and July 
gloves prevent skeeter bites and profanity, albeit 
there are few pests to molest. 

Garage accommodation and gas can be had at 
DeBruce. Flies, baskets, boots, nets and other 
equipment, can be bought of Joe Cooper—in case 
you lose yours on the way. In short: no wor- 
ries await you in that hospitable land. 

If you wish to remain upon the stream all day, 
Miss Cooper starts you off in the morning with 
a lunch which fits your pocket, then your out- 
door appetite. 

A blazing open hearth fire greets your return, 
whether you have the big fellow in your creel or 
not. You will find good company sitting around 
the fire, dreaming of or recounting golden days 
adown some likely stream. If your clothes are 
wet and you have been irresponsible enough to 
come without a change for dinner, you can hang 
yourself on a drying hook and—desiccate. But 
only idiots and amateurs of a certain noodle type 
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go fly fishing a week in one pair of pants. As 
our friend, Gen. Frank A. Bond, of North Caro- 
lina, vehemently declared: “From the bottom tew 
the top of a spoatsman’s kit, there mus’ be no 
lack of pants. It am mighty embarrassin’ tew a 


true gentleman to be without ’em, no mattah who 


oo” 


ain’t lookin’. 





My Lady Makes a Record of the Catch. 


There is an exceptional charm about the 
Willowemoc near DeBruce. It is an ideal water 
for the woman who has risen to the gentle art 
of angling. A fair auto road parallels the stream 
at an average distance of an eighth of a mile. 
The angler may leave his car anywhere beside 
this road, assured that the natives of the region 
will not tap the lunch basket or appropriate the 
tools. Our friends of DeBruce and Claryville 
are not only honest themselves, but they insist 






upon that and other virtues in visitors. They 
don’t invite the dipsomaniac, the ruffian, and the 
game-hog to invade their country. Unless you 
find the conduct of gentility natural to you, and 
unless you can enjoy the stream in amicable re- 
lationship with your chance neighbor, don’t in- 
fest the Willowemoc and the Neversink. They 
are not quite the right places for sprees, vulgar- 
ities and greed. Modern sportsmanship abhors 
these attributes. ‘ 

Gilbert Palen, Clarence Knight, Fred. Jacq- 
mein, Stacy Gaunt, Harvey Anderson and other 
gentlemen from Monroe, N. Y., took out a fine 
lot on May 18th, ranging from eleven to sixteen 
inches. Of their several catches the brown trout 
predominated. With the advent of warmer 
weather the season on these streams and on the 
Esopus River promises to be very gratifying. 

If your luck isn’t just what you think it ought 
to be, sidle up to the amiable Vicar, make honest 
confession, and he will impart the secret of suc- 
cess on the swiftwater around DeBruce. If your 
waders spring a leak and you are thereby com- 
pelled to trudge home heartsick, cold and wet, 
chirp cheerfully and Miss Cooper and a hot toddy 
will rescue you in a truly maternal manner. 

I have gone far afield many years and learned 
to recognize the cold, glass-eyed and calculating 
host on the one hand, and the warm hearted gen- 
erous kind whose interest in the angler is not 
wholly measured by the check he leaves, on the 
other. Miss Cooper at DeBruce and Mrs. Brush 
at Claryville are both the right sort of members 
of the brotherhood of sportsmen. At Claryville 
the house is small and arrangements must be 
made in advance. 

Finally, the Willowemoc and the Neversink are 
glorious streams for him who still thrills at a 
‘fine hard strike where the spurling foam laughs 
at its shadow and the cool, dark pool hides the 
wary big one which every cast seeks to catch. 

On May 28th, Elwood C. Smith, an attorney, 
Dr. Wm. Sutherland, William Fowler and W. S. 
Jessup of Monroe, returned from DeBruce with 
a fine catch, despite the inclement weather. They 
reported the water of good depth, but the nights 
rather cold. An inch of ice covered still water 
on May 26th. 

Since then, however, another party, composed 
of Dr. Rulison, Al. Anderson, John Martin and 
A. Jacqmein of Monroe, have found conditions 
ideal for this season’s sport. 





And Later Someone Returns the Compliment. 
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dland Beach Fishing Club 


A Progressive Body of Anglers 


By William E. Simmons. 


HE Midland Beach Fishing Club is not a 
T hibernating body. When winter comes 
it does not go to sleep, nor lapse into 
indoor habits of yarning and overhauling tackle. 
It keeps in the open and substitutes long dis- 
tance field casting for surf casting. overy Sun- 
day, regardless of weather, led by such enthu- 
siasts as Dr Carleton Simon and Commodore 
Kurtz, the members assemble at Midland Park, 
Grant City, Staten Island, and vie with each 


Top Picture—Members of the Midland Beach Fishing Club Assembled for Practice. 
Bottom Picture—Breathless Interest in the Measure- 


ment of a Record Cast. 


f Picture—Just After the Cast. 


other in trying to hurl the lead beyond the 375- 
foot mark. 

The accompanying photographs portray them 
in one of those winter meets at which the new 
game of angling golf is alternated with distance 
casting. And concerning that game of angling 
golf, it may be said, that, although new to this 
country, it has been played in England for years. 
The first picture represents the members in the 
field on Sunday, April 18. In the group are 


Middle 


Dr. Carleton Simon, Who Holds the World’s 
Record For a Long Distance Cast. 


Dr. E. Saberta, president of the club; Dr. Carle- 
ton Simon, holder of the casting record; Ed- 
ward Merrell, captain of the field; Fred. Fitch, 
Commodore Kurtz, Sidney Rice, Edward E. 
Davis, who landed the record striped bass and 
bluefish in 1913, LeRoy Kurtz, J. W. Moore. 
Karl Durand, Robert Corson, Earnest Barnett, 
Willis M. Finch, E. Kronje, M. De Cocci, and 
Dr. Raynor. 

The club is three years old and has about 150 
members. It holds spring and fall casting 
tournaments every year, at which all casters of 
the different fishing clubs are made welcome. 
The club is the holder of the Finch Banner, 
which is the championship emblem of the casting 
world. This banner has been won two years in 
succession by Dr. Carleton Simon, and it needs 
to be won only once more to become the prop- 
erty of the club. The 1915 spring tournament 
was held on the 27th instant, at the Staten Island 
Fair Grounds, Dongan Hills. The fall tourna- 
ment will be held in September, about the 15th. 
The officers for the current year are: Dr. E. 
Saberta, president; J. W. Kelly, vice-president; 
William Paul, treasurer, and Le Roy Kurtz, 
secretary. 

The club is building a beautiful house at the 
Midland Beach pier, in Queen Anne style, and 
it will be ready for the coming season. The 
accommodations will include a general meeting 
room; a ladies’ reception room, and individual 
lockers. The formal opening and housewarming 
will take place at the conclusion of the spring 
casting tournament, on the evening of June 27. 
The friends of the club are cordially invited to 
make its house their headquarters. 

The Golf Casting Club of America, of which 
Commodore B. M. Kurtz is president, is making 
rapid strides at the new game and it invites all 
golf enthusiasts to visit its casting grounds at 
Midland Park, Grant City, where members will 
be found every Sunday. Any persons interested 
in the game will be welcomed and initiated into 
its intricacies. Mr. Sidney Rice fs secretary of 
the club. 
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The Fighting Red Fish of the Gulf 


Story of the Thrilling Contest and Information As to Where Great Sea 
Fishing is to be Had 


By F. B. Jones. 


Trout, bass, pickerel, muscallonge—all have their 
many admirers, but as to just why the red fish 
has escaped the notoriety usually given to the 
game fish is immaterial; the request for a fish 
story, however, recalls to our mind the most se- 
vere test of what little skill we had acquired in 
forty or fifty years’ experience as a fisherman, 
yet at the same time the most thoroughly satisfy- 
ing sport in that line that we ever enjoyed. Even 
the prolonged pleasure of bringing to gaff a sea 
bass of 63 pounds in the waters of Hell Gate, 
with both wind and tide against us (some fight 
of itself) some 40 years ago, or a tarpon of 124 
pounds off the coast of Florida in more recent 
years only add to our exalted opinion of the 
fighting qualities of the red fish when in his 
prime and on his chosen feeding grounds. 

Recalling the incident, brings the location and 
the surroundings prominently before us and as to 
why Galveston, Texas, that perfect paradise for 
fishermen, is seemingly so sadly neglected and 
other very inferior places in comparison, so thor- 
oughly exploited, is possibly explained by a want 
of or lack of knowledge as to the facts. Little 
intormation therefore as to those points may not 
be amiss. 

Galveston, as is well known, is on an island of 
that name on the coast country of Texas, the 
city itself being practically surrounded by water, 
the city limits extending to the waters of the 
Gulf on the south and east, and to those of Gal- 
veston Bay on the west and north. In these 
waters may be found tarpon (the silver king), red 
fish (not the red snapper of Campeche Bay), 
Spanish mackerel, salt water trout, sheep head, 
pompano, flounder, and many other species of 
minor importance in very large numbers. You 
can sit or stand in the city limits or within 500 
feet thereof, and hook most or all of these fish 
every day of the year. . We recall a day’s fishing 
on the south jetties, just beyond the Forts, when 
we very frequently hooked and landed two large 
sheep head at a single cast, while our companion 
was doing much better, landing three at a clip 
and once four that weighed close to twenty 
pounds. . 

As the red fish only has to do with our story 
and it is not found in many localities, a short 
description might be in order. In color it is 
rather light, not red as the name would suggest; 
in younger stages almost creamy white, under- 
neath, with a very faint bronze tint on the sides, 
growing all the while darker until joined at the 
center of the back. As the fish grows older the 
color takes almost a coppery tint much darker 
and more beautiful than in younger stages; hence 
the name red fish. When young they are built 
very much along the lines of the brook trout, but 
as they grow older become, evidently from their 
chosen environment, gradually thicker and broad- 
er until when about 40 or 50 pounds (very seldom 
taken) they become more like the fresh water 
“salmon,” caught in the rapids of the ‘Wabash 
river just below Vincennes, Indiana, some forty 
or fifty years ago, than anything we can recall. 

The chosen element of the red fish appears to 
be just in advance of the coming tropical storm, 
when they come within touch of the shore line, 


lie in the deep waters just off shore, allow both 
tide and wind to reach their utmost limit. Then, 
with the surf beating upon the beach in great vio- 
lence, the ebb tide just beginning to flow, every 
particle of the Gulf in sublime turmoil and con- 
fusion, if you would enjoy genuine sport, are ac- 
tive, a man of steady nerve, cast your line—he, 
the red fish, the king of the finny tribes, weight 
for weight, is there in his element and will give 
you a fight that will not only test your sporting 
qualities but your endurance as well. 

Under just such conditions we had waded out 
into the surf waist deep, cast our hand line about 
two hundred feet in advance, just had time to 
steady ourseives against the strong undertow, 
when we felt the strike. For a few seconds we 
thought ’twas a veritable whale, it was a strug- 
gle to hold our own, in fact, during the first fif- 
teen or twenty minutes we had lost considerable 
ground, with prospects very favorable that we 
would either have to abandon our (?) prize (an 
unthinkable procedure) or be dragged into deep 
water. You can imagine our relief when we heard 
very faintly above the roar of the surf—“Need any 
help?” Instinct and experience informed us that 
those on the beach had realized our predicament, 
that help was within arm’s reach if absolutely 
necessary. Too busily occupied to answer or 
even to glance behind, we picked up courage, re- 
newed our fast failing efforts and by the aid of 
the now fast-receding tide, were soon in shallow 
water, in our element, with our prize sure enough 
now, in tow, and we landed, after two hours of 
the most strenuous labor and glorious enjoyment 
a red fish of but thirty-eight pounds; our weight 
at that time was about one hundred and sixty 
pounds. 

Lying on the beach for a “blow” in the full 
enjoyment of our prize it was only upon exam- 
ination that we found our catch to be a female 
almost ready to spawn. For the sake of a 


couple of hours of sport we had robbed Na-~ 


ture of millions of millions of fish, enough 
to provide all Manhattan with fish for a week, if 
left undisturbed, and a fact was impressed on 
our mind never to be forgotten—Nature provides 
in very great abundance, but mankind wastes 
more than consumes—especially Americans. 


WITH THE SPECKLED TROUT IN 
NORTHERN CANADA. 
Gowganda, Ont., May 29, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In May the thoughts of all followers of Isaac 
‘Walton naturally turn to the fishing haunts and 
many hot discussions arise as to the relative 
merits of rods, reels, lines and flies. 

It was in the third week of May that Sheppard, 
Taylor and I, desiring to prove our various con- 
tentions, organized a trip up Calcite Creek, six 
miles east of Gowganda. 

Picking up our equipment at Wigwam we com- 
menced our journey and were soon poling up the 
short rapids at the head of Lost Lake. 

We then entered Calcite Lake, a deep narrow 
stretch of water, After paddling across this 
lake we entered Calcite Creek and here encoun- 
tered another portage. 

Two men took the canoes and Shep, who is an 
old-timer on the trail, insisted in spite of all 
our protests on taking the heaviest and bulkiest 
pack. We made short work of this portage 
and then after another short paddle negotiated 
another short lift and were then headed up the 
creek with straight paddling to the fishing 
grounds. 

Arriving at the junction of Wilson Creek with 
Calcite we unlimbered our rods and hurried to 
see who could catch the first fish. 

Well, the first man ready caught the first 
one, and for a time we pulled them in almost as 
fast as we could bait the hooks. They would 
average about ten inches in length, but we caught 
one fourteen. 

We kept moving up the stream and fishing 
down with the current, holding our canoes by the 
brush on the banks. About 5:00 o’clock Wilson 
and I went about two miles upstream to the 
rapids near Beauty Lake portage to try there. 
This portage goes about three and a half miles 
across country to Beauty Lake, where there is 
some of the finest lake trout fishing in the North. 

In the rapids here we had about thirty minutes 
of as lively work as one could wish landing 20 
speckled beauties. 

We then went back to Wilson Creek where we 
decided to camp for the night. After a hearty 
supper we pitched our tent and unpacked our 
blankets. When we did so Shep discovered, to 
his intense chagrin, why Taylor had not insisted 
on carrying the blankets. Some joker in town 
had wrapped about 30 pounds of rock with them 
and Taylor had found it out. We all had a good 
laugh at Shep’s expense. 

We tried the trout again in various places, in 
the morning, but they refused to bite, so we left 
for Lost Lake. We were able to run two of 
the rapids going down and were soon at Wig- 
wam waiting for the arrival of our rig, after 
a very pleasant trip on which, besides the out- 
ing, we were able to secure 75 nice brook trout. 

G. R. Crann, M. D. 


BEST THAT EVER WENT TO PRESS. 
Wernersville, Pa., May 26, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am sending you the names of a few of my 
friends who are very fond of fishing and hunt- 
ing, and I am going to ask you to send them 
each a sample copy of Forest and Stream for 


June. I also wish to state that I think your 
May number of Forest and Stream surpasses 


any outdoor magazine that ever went to press. 
B. L. Lorp. 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


Successful Fox Ranching in Nova Scotia 
The Brighter Side of the Picture 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

In the June number of Forest and Stream 
there is a short article on “Fur Farming,” and 
mention is made of enormous profits that have 
been made from fox breeding. I quote the fol- 
lowing from that article: “Obviously however the 
matter is still in the experimental stage, although 
it has received some attention for many years.” 





Their Great-Great-Grandsire’s Pelt Sold for 
About $2,500. 


Evidently the writer of the above is not cog- 
nizant of the progress that has been made in 
Canada in breeding the silver black fox in cap- 
tivity. This business dates back about twenty 
years, and although many failures and discour- 
agements were encountered in the pioneer days 
patience and perseverance have been rewarded, 
and to-day the breeding and raising of black foxes 
in captivity is just as stable as any other live- 
stock industry. The writer is a shareholder in 
three fox companies. These companies all ranch 
their foxes under one management for the sake 
of economy. 

We have at the present time in the ranch forty 
breeders, and the crop of pups born in April, 1915, 
and now living, is forty-three, or slightly over 
100 per cent. increase for the year. ‘We have 
three litters of six each; two of these litters be- 
long to mothers only one year old. Our foxes 


have been ranch-bred for generations. They 
know no other life, are semi-domesticated, and 
perfectly contented with their environment. 

I send you a picture of black fox pups two 
months old. One of them is taking food from 
her keeper. These pups are bred in the purple. 
Their great-great-grandsire’s pelt sold in London, 
England, for $2,445. This picture was taken in 
June, 1914. The fox that is eating out of the 
pan bears the distinguished name of “Princess 
Alice.” In April, 1915, “Princess Alice,” not 
quite one year old, presented her owners with 
four beautiful black pups, conservative value in 
this year of war, $6,000. If any of the readers of 
Forest and Stream would like to visit the fox 
ranch, and study this industry first hand, I will 
extend to them a cordial invitation to come to 
Truro, Nova Scotia, and I will introduce them to 
Mr. E. J. Anderson, our ranch manager. Mr. 
Anderson will deem it a pleasure to conduct vis- 
itors through the fox pens, and show them the 
black beauties that are under his care. 

Dr. E. A. RANDALL, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, June 8, 1915. 


IT CARRIED HIM BACK TO NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 
Jamaica, N. Y., May 19, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your May number brings word of an old 
friend—John Paul! In 1904 John lived at the 
head of Seal Harbor, with his wife and children 
and her first batch——she having been married 
before. 

I went up to Pelly’s Island on a tramp steamer 
and heard of John Paul there, so down through 
Pretty Tickle to Badger Bay and up Seal Har- 
bor we went in the old “Greyhound” to find 
John. ‘We were told he would be back toward 
sundown. To kill time the skipper brought a 
Victor out on deck and when John Paul arrived 
alongside in a rodney, it was playing “Come 
Baek to Erin.” A small kid (whom I think 
must be the same son referred to by Bolling in 
his story, “Across Newfoundland”), looked up to 
see who was singing. When he saw that infer- 
nal machine with a man’s voice coming out of 
the horn, he made a dive under the bow sheets 
and nothing would coax him out. It was sure 
“Bad Medicine!” 

I had a good trip with John and his stepson— 





then a lad of 17. The boy was awfully green, 
but John knew his trade, and a more willing 
little Indian I never met. 

Coming out we saw a cricket (a yearling cari- 
bou). John blatted to him and bobbed the ant- 
lers he was carrying on top of his pack. We 
approached within thirty yards. I was admir- 
ing the little fellow when John said, insinuating- 
ly, “He do have nice haanches, Mr. Low!” They 
were nice but I did not take them. After we 
had played with him as we had, it was too much 
like looking upon Daisy’s calf as a_ sporting 
propcsition. 

My! but that was a nice trip, and J am glad 
Bolling and Forest and Stream took me back 
there for a few minutes after all these years. 

R. L. Low. 


HOW DID GULLS LEARN THIS TRICK? 
Germantown, Pa., June 4, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the June number of Forest and Stream is an 
interesting communication regarding the manner 
in which a sea gull opens a clam by dropping it 
from a considerable height on a gravel road or 
broad concrete piling. 

At Broadwater, Virginia, where there are no 
gravel roads, I have often watched the gulls at 
low tide drop clams on hard sandbars in the bay 
with a high percentage of smashes 

In that region it is a coincidence that low 
water, when the clams are found, is also the time 
that the bars are bare. If high water was the 
time for clamming, the gull there would be at a 
loss for a hard surface on which to break them. 

The interesting point in connection with this 
habit of the gull is, how did he learn to do it? 
If ages ago a gull by chance dropped a clam 
from a great height on a hard sandbar, as there 
were no roads or concrete pilings in those days, 
what induced the gull to carry aloft the clam? 
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“In all the world 
no trip like this” 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY) 
The Most Delightful Trip in America 
S.S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 


To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Season from June 16 to first week in September 
Tickets Optional. Rail or Steamship on small additional payments. 


Visit Panama-Pacific Exposition and travel via Great Lakes 
and Glacier National Park Route. 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY,.G.P.’A. 


1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SS) 





It is hard to imagine that a heavy clam would 
be carried up in the air from a desire to play. 
Is it at all possible that a gull’s toe was fastened 
onto by a clam when a gull was walking on a 
sand flat, and the gull flying up, in an attempt to 
escape, the clam let go, and was dashed to pieces? 
This is a rather far-fetched solution, but pos- 
sibly some of your correspondents can give the 
true origin of such an interesting habit. 
Livincston E. Jones. 


ONE CAT’S EVIL RECORD. 
Boston, Mass., June 3, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The enclosed clipping I cut from one of our 











Boston papers and to verify the statement I wrote 
to the owner of the cat and you will, I am sure, 
be interested in his reply, which I also enclose. 
He seems to be quite proud of the cat’s accom- 
plishments in the destruction of both our feath- 
ered game and the innocent rabbits as well. 
W. B.N. 
The clipping and correspondence follow: 
J. C. Poore of Stewartstown, N. H., has a cat 


which has no respect ‘for the game laws, as he 
brought in four partridges one morning last week. 


Stewartstown, June I, IQI5. 
Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of May- 27, 


would say that the birds were not full grown. . 


but fully feathered, about like a chicken broiler. 









While you feel interested, will tell you of his 
kittenhood. Before he was two-thirds grown, he 
caught a full-grown rabbit, climbed a six-foot 
post with it, drawing it through a chamber, and 
threw it down the stairs for us to see. 

J. C. Poorer. 


WILD LIFE IN MICHIGAN. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a lover and reader of your paper 
for many years and have enjoyed it al- 
ways, and do not see how it could be improved 
except by advocating more and better protec- 


tion for all wild life. I have seen th 
“passing” of the Passenger Pigeon, and I 
cannot yet believe that all are gone. I 
have also seen the wild turkey extermi- 


nated in Michigan, and the raven and sand 
hill crane are now rare. The wild elk also are 
gone with the bison, and moose are scarce. The 
deer are yet common in the Northern part of 
the State, also bears, but the beavers are being 
rapidly trapped off, after a ten years’ close sea- 
son. The marten are nearly gone and the fisher 
is rare. We have yet too many timber wolves 
as the bounty, $25, is too little. 
Norman A. Woon, 


Curator of Birds. 


A GOOD RE-APPOINTMENT. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Our State Warden Mr. Oates has been reap- 
pointed and we are glad, as he is a good man 
and is doing all he can to conserve our fish and 
game. We have succeeded in getting the one deer 
limit but not in getting the does protected. W. 


A BOOK FOR FISHERMEN. | 
The fisherman will be deeply: interested in 
a publication just issued by the branch of the 
Canadian Department of the Interior in charge 
of the Dominion Parks, which is entitled 
“Classified Guide to Fish and their Habitat in 
the Rocky Mountains Park.” 


The Fish Guide is written for the sportsman 
and naturalist rather than the scientist. It is 
a compilation of first-hand information for 
anglers by one who has fished in all the prin- 
cipal waters of the park. It takes up each 
locality, describes the best means of reaching 
it, the different varieties of fish which can be 
secured, and the best bait to use. The game 
fish of the Rockies include five species of trout, 
one of which—the Lake Minnewanka trout—has 
been known to run as high as 40 pounds. The 
Grayling, the Dolly Varden and the Cut Throat 
trout are found in many of the lakes and 
streams of the park and a fish hatchery has re- 
cently been established at Banff for the pur- 
pose of re-stocking those which have become 
depleted. 

This interesting publication on fish will be 
sent free to those applying to the Dominion 
Parks Branch at Ottawa. 


There is one thing about Forest and Stream 
advertising that is worth bearing in mind, and 
that is, its readers have faith in its columns, from 
long years of acquaintance and experience. 
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DOWN THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


AVING navigated the Hudson from tide- 

I | water, and wishing to enjoy our next 
vacation on a river trip near home, the 
Connecticut was decided upon. 
that was received 
ear:y 


From informa- 
it was evident that 
the start could be 


tion 


in the spring 








Bait and Bait-Casting Rods 


Go to the country where Bait Casting is the 
major sport and you will find “BRISTOL” Rods 
overwhelmingly predominating. “BRISTOL” 
Bait and Bait Casting Rods hang better in the 
hand, line runs more freely, length is just right, § 
reel locked on by patented device, and material } 
and workmanship are of such superior quality 
that the rods are guaranteed for three years. 3 

No. 33 Light Bait Casting Rod, extremely § 
classy, $12; No. 35, New Telescopic Joint Lock- § 
ing Bait Casting Rod $4.50 to $5.50; No. All 
agate, offset tip, Bait Casting Rod $11; No. 30 
Pocket Bait Casting Rod, new angle agate tip, $10. § 

New Silk Wound De Luxe “BRISTOL” Bait & 
Casting Rod in Washable De Luxe Glove § 
Leather Silk-lined case, full jeweled, with extra § 
tip $25.00. 
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THE HORTON MFG. CO., 84 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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CONV V RUC aia 


Better Fishing Tackle 
Than Ours — Is Not Made 


No time like the present to choose what 
you will need. No catalog like ours from 
which to make your choice. Goods de- 
livered promptly right at your door. You 
take no risk, for we return your money 
if goods are not right. 

We need your patronage and you need 
our goods. 

Let’s get together for the benefit of both 
of us. 


The Catalogue will be mailed to any address 
upon request. Write for a copy. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


916 Broadway, Brooklyn NEW YORK CITY 










made from the Connecticut Lake, but not 
wishing aa ‘Overland Canoe Trip,” we 
arranged to start from White River Junction, 
Vt., where we arrived at 5 o'clock, just as the 
freight station was about to close, and to add to 
our pleasure it tegan to drizzle. 

We had to make a carry across the railroad 
tracks, then down a steep embankment and across 
a soggy stretch of land. For a short distance 
down the White River, we had to get out and pull 
the boat off the sandbars, but once the Con- 
necticut was reached, the water was deep and 
fairly swift. We soon went through our first 
rapids, and although they could not be called 
exciting, we enjoyed them. We landed on a 
sandy island across from West Lebanon, N. H. 
Camp was put in shape and then we went across 
the river to a farmhouse to buy some good old- 





A Vista for the Canoeist. 


fashioned New England pies, milk, etc., as it 
was our intention to live entirely on farm pro- 
ducts. These we procured at very reasonable 
prices. Sunday: Left about 10:00. The scen- 
ery was most beautiful and reminded us of the 
Maine wcods. There were many rifts and suffi- 
cient fast water to make it interesting. Owing 
to a drop of four feet, we made our first carry, 
as there was only a narrow passageway fcr the 
deep water, and after sending a log through, 
thought it unwise to risk the puncturing of our 
boat at the very start, especially as the carry 
was only a short distance. Windsor, Vt. was 
reached about 2:30. Just as we were about to 
land for lunch, we heard a terrific crash, and 
turned in the direction from which it came and 
saw the fall of a mighty pine. In the after- 
noon we met many fishermen, that is, we saw 
men who had lines in the river. The water was 





429 


fairly shallow, but it being very hot we found 
it very refreshing to wade for a time—then we 
would run into a few rifts, taking the boat as 
near as possible, vaulting into it. 


Monday: For quite some distance the water 
was unusually clear, but always deep enough 
to permit us to go over the somewhat shallow 
places without any difficulty. The scenery again 
could not be excelled; for miles we did not 
see a farmhouse, or a person. At Bellows Falls 
a wagon was hired to make the carry, as it is 
quite some distance and it is necessary to go 
through the village. We then decided to stop 


for our daily swim, after which we thought we 
ought to raddle half the distance to Brattle- 
boro, as a farmer told us it was only ten 









The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Quebec. 
Several were secured in September 
and October, 1914, with antlers hav- 
ing a spread of five to six feet. 


Mrs. H. G. Campbell, Jr., of New York 


has a record of a black bear and a 
large bull moose at Lake Kiskisink. 


The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago -was killed in 


Northern Quebec. 
Caribou and Deer 
























are abundant 
Province. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal condi- 
tions. Write for details. 


Would You Like To Own 


A Summer Camp 


of Quebec 


in parts 


















for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs, 


Write for an illustrated Looklet on “The 
Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec,” which 
tells you all about them, and address all 
enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. HONORE MERCIER 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 
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This Out Board Motor Canoe 


is only one of the many attractive models that we make. 


The War Prices 


being offered at present, enable you to get a high grade, canvas covered 


Canadian Canoe 


Opportunity seldom knocks twice at any man’s door. 


at prices as low as anything 
offered in the United States 


Take advantage of it now. 


Free catalogue of full line for the asking. 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Ltd., Box 120, FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 


miles—and this acted as a stimulus. We “ate” 
up the space for some time. A church steeple 
could be seen far ahead and we were con- 
gratulating ourselves when we were told by an- 
other farmer that it was only fifteen miles, an- 
other said it was only fourteen, and the last said 
it was surely ten. At any rate we felt relieved 
to think that we were at least holding our own. 
We went to the Putnam Homestead in Vermont 
where we obtained some New England pie, 
after which camp was pitched a little south of 
Putney Falls, or about opposite Westmoreland, 
N. H. This section of the country is very 
picturesque, and we enjoyed the setting sun, with 
the rising full moon. At midnight we were 
awakened by something that was sniffing and 
snorting and had stumbled over our paddles, and 
upon investigating found we had the company of 
a life-sized bull. 

Tuesday: It was very foggy, so that we de- 
cided to leave a little early—nit. We had deep 
water, the banks were very high and thickly 
wooded, making our journey very enjoyable. 
There were many summer villas, some situated 
mear and some back from the water, and 
although we had gone some distance, we met 
but two boats. Below the Suspension Bridge 
we obtained the best spring water on the trip. 


At one time there were very dangerous rapids 
at this point, but after the completion of the 
dam, with the backing up of the water, they 
disappeared. We soon passed Brattleboro, 
where we expected to find the dam, but after 
paddling for some time we were told it was at 
South Vernon. At last we reached it and got 
out to look around for the best way to carry, 
and took the right side as it was the more con- 
venient. We spent the better part of two hours 
going through the power house, which supplies 
“juice” to the nearby country, also to a few dis- 
tant points. 

Wednesday: About 10:00 we reached North- 
field, Mass., and within a very short time we came 
within sight of French King. After examining 
the head of the so-called rapids, and upon being 
told of their “death dealing” powers, we decided 
to carry. We soon changed our minds, and were 
indeed thankful later on, for had we carried, we 
would have missed the most beautiful part of the 
whole river, to Turners Falls. We were at first 
tempted to remain a week. At the Falls, we hired 
a truckman, and he told us that whether we 


landed above or below the Falls, he would have a ’ 
job. At first we did not understand, but when 


he told us he was the liveryman also the under- 
taker, we “tumbled.” We were therefore carted 


“THE SUNNYSIDE CRUISER” 


THE CANOE THAT MADE TORONTO FAMOUS 


This is not a Racing Canoe, but the 1915 Model “ Sunnyside ” 


“D EAN” Canoes are made on the Close-Rib, Metal Joint Construction. 


Send For Sample of Our 
Metal Joint Free of Charge 


DEAN CANOES Ask For Catalog ‘“‘F”’ and 
DON’T LEAK 


Choose Your Model 


WALTER DEAN, Foot of York Street, TORONTO, ONT 


to Montague City, where “Mac” did not hesitate 
to drive down a steep bank, and it looked to us 
for a moment as if we would be thrown into the 
river, but it was evident he had done this same 
thing many times before. Everything was soon 
packed into the boat and we were off, passing 
Deerfield River to the right. 

Thursday: It had been raining all night and 
in the morning it was still drizzling, and as we 
had not yet remained in one place for any length 
of time, we thought the rain would give us a 
good excuse. However, about 10:00 we became 
weary and left in the drizzle. It was our inten- 
tion to make Holyoke, and when we were told it 
was only fifteen miles distant, our speed surprised 
us. We paddled, paddled, and then paddled some 
more, and—at last we saw some people. They 
told us again—that ONLY fifteen miles. It had 
been raining all day, and what our feelings were 
we did not express. We passed as we supposed 
Mt. Tom and knowing this mountain is only 
a short distance from Holyoke, felt satisfied, 
but after two hours paddling, it seemed as far 
away. The water was very muddy, the banks 
were high and sandy, so that the paddling was 
very uninteresting, as a result of which and the 
continued rain, camp was made on a mud bank 

Friday: Left camp at 9:00, and soon reached 
the Holyoke Canoe Club, where in our eagerness 
to get to the town proper, forgot to ask for 
the mail. There were many cottages between 
the club and the city, as this part of river had 
very high banks and was thickly wooded. While 
it town we visited cotton mills, paper works and 
made a trip to Mt. Tom from which we could 
see the surrounding country for miles. Late 
in the afternoon, the carry was made around the 
dam to the left by wagon. 

Saturday: Springfield was passed about noon, 
and later on, below Thompsonville, we stopped off 
for lunch. We had paddled but a short dis- 
tance when we heard the roar of some falls 
and thought they were far below us. For some 
reason the both of us thought it best to go to 
the right of the river, in order to fill our water 
bucket, also to see what the lock was for. Had 
we gone to the other side we could have been 
carried over the falls—it was a drop of only 
about ten feet. We had to carry the outfit into 
the canal, paddle a few miles and then make an- 
cther carry into the river. For quite some dis- 
tance we had shallow water, and this retarded 
our progress to within a few miles of Hartford, 
where camp was made. 

Below Hartford there are some sections that 
are very pretty, but most of the paddling is 
very tiring. June or early July is best, starting 
from White River Junction and continuing to 
Hartford, stopping at many of the good camp 
sites en route, especially at French King. Most 
of the towns have considerable historic inter- 
est, and much time could be devoted to visiting 
them. F. E. AHRENS. 


EASTERN DIVISION MEETS JULY 3 TO 10. 
June 0, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you kindly publish, on the Canoeing Page 
of Forest and Stream for July the following :— 
The Annual Meet and Camp of the Eastern 
Division of the American Canoe Association wil! 


be held July 3 to 10, inclusive, at Touisset, Mass. 


A hearty invitation is extended to members of 











other divisions and also to non-members of the 
association, and can assure them a cordial wel- 
come and a good time. 

Those who‘intend to attend the Meet should 
notify Walter E. Gorton, Chairman, Camp Site 
Committee, 49 Ring street, Providence, R. I. 

Wuuiam A. Heats, V. C. 


MORE ABOUT THE GIANT CANADIAN 
TUNA. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, June 8. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read the article by Mr. E. J. Myers in 
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the current issue of your magazine on the taking 
of the Giant Canadian Tuna, which name I con- 
sider these fish should be known by, as they have 
only been taken in Canada, and I am inclined to 
think that by his description of the apparent dif- 
ficulties attending the successful issue of this 
sport, he is defeating the object he has in view, 
which is the same as I have, viz.: getting this 
sport to “take on,” as it is, undoubtedly, the finest 
of all fishing, if perhaps the most strenuous. 

In saying that it is necessary to be “well at- 
tended by men and supplied by boats, etc.,” he is 
unintentionally misleading. This sport can be. in- 
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julged in with success in the same manner as 
Tarpon and Salmon fishing are now, at a tithe 
of the expense, and having had much practical ex- 
perience in all three, and being, I believe, the 
second person to land a Canadian Tuna, and per- 
haps the first to do so from a rowboat and out 
at sea with only one man with me, I am in the 
position of being able to express a practical 
opinion. 

Whether Mr. Ross, who, I believe, has suc- 
cessfully landed four or five of these monsters 
in about ten years, has ever got one under the 
above conditions or not I am unable to say, but I 





It makes quite a difference in your bag, so does the gun you use. You need 
the gun built with proper balance. You need the gun with the best possible 
pattern and shooting distance. The wonderful Lefever system of taper boring 
gives the shooting power you need. We have put 38 years’ experience into 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


There is a standard of workmanship unequalled by any concern in the country. 


Send for Catalog which shows different gauges and models. 
Let us tell you about the Lefever 20-, 16-, 12-gauge for $25. 


If your dealer cannot show you, give us a chance to supply you direct. 


Do You Hunt These Fellows 
Up Wind ?— or Down Wind ? 








You cannot afford to buy a cheap gun 
when you can get a Lefever at this price. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


200 Maltbie St. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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“ FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” NO.6 


John Hantodehie of the Revolution” 


the Declaration of Independence his name may be tead without spectacles. His signature was the 
first subscribed to the worlds most famous State document. In the most realistic sense John Hancock 
pledged his life and his fortune to the cause of the Revolution. He was one of the richest men in 
the colonies, holding investments in banks, breweries, stores, hotels, and also owning a 
fleet of vessels. The seizure of one of these precipitated the Boston massacre. In Revo- 
lutionary days and until his death he was a popular idol. When it was proposed to bom: 
bard Boston, though it would have resulted in greater personal loss to him than to 
any other property owner, he begged that no regard be paid to him because of his 
financial interests. While Hancock did not sign the Constitution of the United 
States, he used his great influence in its behalf, which awakened the gratitude 
of Washington. He was p ing in manner, and passionately fond of the ele- 
gant pleasures of life, of dancing, music, concerts, routs, assemblies, card parties, 
tich wines, social dinners and festivities” Until the end of his life the people of 
Massachusetts delighted to honor him. In the stirring events preceding the 
Revolution he was one of the most active and influential members of the Sons 
of Liberty. To this tireless worker for American Independence Liberty was the 
very breath of life. He would have frowned upon any legislation which would 
restrict the natural rights of man, and would have voted NO to prohibiionen- | 
actments. It was upon the tenets of our National Spoken Word that Anheuser: | 
Busch 58 years ago founded their great institution. To-day throughout the length 
and breadth of the Free Republic their honest brews are famed for quality, pu- 
tity, mildness and exquisite flavor. Their. brand BUDWEISER has daily 

in popularity until 7500 people are daily required to meet the public 
ont Its sales exceed any other beer by millions of bottles. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 






















Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 


udwei 


Means Moderation. 












am inclined to think from what he has told me 
and from what he has written, that he did not 


think this possible and got his by “hand- 
lining” from the shore, but, nevertheless, 
we are all indebted to him for having shown us 
that it is possible to take one at all with rod and 
reel, 

It is now to be seen up to what weight these 
fish can be successfully handled. That Canadian 
Tuna of 1,000 and 1,200 pounds exist, may be 
true, but we have yet to hear of a single authentic 
record of a fish having actually been weighed and 
found to be this weight. Personally, I believe 
that Mr. Mitchell’s fish of 710 pounds will long 
remain the world’s record, for the local fishermen 


who have seen fish they considered a thousand 
pounds, said that his fish was one of the largest, 
if not the largest they had ever seen. I might 
mention that this fish too was taken on a rod of 
mine, fitted with my rod rest, to which Mr. Myers 
calls attention, and without the use of which I 
hardly think that any Canadian Tuna will be 
Janded. I may say this as I am in no way finan- 
cially interesteu in the invention and would 
therefore, like to give my brother sportsmen all 
the benefit I could of my experience. 

If I may presume to say so, I do not see the 
object Mr. Myers has in view in trying to land 
a Canadian Tuna on a a2t-thread line, when he. 
and everyone else excepting Mr. Ross and my- 


self have failed to do so on the 39 or 42-thread. 
As for 500 yards of it, this will not help the mat- 
ter at all, for if once the 500 yards gets taken out, 
it will be well-nigh impossible to get ‘it back, and, 
moreover, if Mr. Myers will try the experiment 
of letting all this line out, and while towing it, 
try to reel it in he will find that probably its own 
weight will break it. This I have tried with 200 
yards of 18-thread line and found it would not 
bear its own weight; in all probability also he 
will damage his reel as I did mine, as being so 
tightly wound may spread the flanges. On the 
contrary, I am much more inclined to try at the 
outside 200 yards of a line, say of 60-thread. The 
two fish I landed last year of 520 and 480 pounds, 
respectively, did not get away with anything like 
this amount of line. This may of course have 
been due to the special brake I used of my own 


. design, but the fact remains it did not, nor did 


Mr. Mitchell’s fish. J. MitcHELL-HEnry. 
SALMON IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
Digby, N. S., May Io, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Four salmon killed in my river so far; 18%, 
15, 10% and 11 pounds. I am enclosing letter 
from old Haggie, just received. No fishing up 
that way yet. H. A. P. Smita. 

P. S—yYou will appreciate this I know; being 
the old Indian’s best effort. 

Paradise, N. S., May. 
Sheriff Smith: 

Dear Friend, your letter risevd and I am send- 
ing you to Day 4 Flies. 

this River will not be Fit For Salmon Fishing 
For 2 Weeks longer the water is very Hige no 
Salmon caught up this way yet it has been So 
cold. Yours truly From Haccie. 


THE FARMER AND GAME BREEDING. 
North Rose, N. Y., June 7, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to express my hearty appreciation to you 
for the article which appeared in the June Forest 
and Stream by Wm. B. Boulton, entitled “How 
Quail Can Be Planted Successfully.” It is one 
of the best articles on game conservation that | 
have ever read, in that it begins at the right place 
in increasing our game: i. ¢., “The Farmer.” 
The farmer is the only man who can successfully 
restock our game; but at present he is tied hand 
and foot by the laws. 

A year ago my brother and I wished to go into 
wild duck breeding so as to let some of our sur 
plus wild ducks go wild again, and thus help the 
shooting in our vicinity. We applied to the Con- 
servation Commission for a license so to do, but 
it was refused on the ground that they were 
permitting only persons who were operating 
amusement parks to breed wild ducks. Now it 
seems to me that they are foolish in trying to 
discourage the farmer. It would be much bet- 
ter if the farmer were protected so that he could 
absolutely protect the game on his property, and 
in so doing the overflow of game on public and 
state lands would furnish double the amount now 
obtained and would also keep the rural public 
better satisfied. Hoping to hear. of more good 
articles like Mr. Boulton’s, Very truly yours, 

Oscar S. WEED. 


Send us the name of a friend to whom we 
may mail a sample copy of Forest and Stream, 
with your compliments. 
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Outboard Motor as an Adjunct to the Fisherman 


By H. G. Canda 


Time was, and not so long ago, when, if one 
stood on the shore of any of the coast towns, 
where fishermen and oystermen went forth to 
their catch at the break of day, all was still. The 
baymen slipped out from the shores like shad- 
ows, pulling at the ash propeller. Over the 





After the Fishing Season is Over Come Ducks. 


stern hung pike poles, oyster rakes and whatnot. 
Half the day’s labor and time was spent getting 
to and from the bivalve beds or fishing grounds. 
Nowadays, if one gets up at the first streak of 
dawn and hies him to the shore, he is greeted, 
not with silence but with the put-put of hun- 
dreds of little portable motors that have come 
to save hours of time and enable the fisherman 
to make two trips or more a day to the grounds, 
increase his haul and—perhaps—reduce to all of 
us “the high cost of living’—on fish. This much 
the little outboard has done for the man who 
furnishes our dinner accessory and Friday bill 
ef fare. 

But what of the man who fishes for the joy of 
the catch rather than for the catch? Here too 
the outboard has found ready welcome. Many 
of us have forgone the pleasure of a day at the 
“outside buoy” for black fishing, because it was 
“too far to row.” Now we “hook her over the 
stern” and before we realize it, we have hooked 
a three pounder and, when the catch is aplenty— 
if the fish have been generous to us—it’s a turn 
of the “starter wheel,” up anchor and—well, we 
have had the fun of the kill without being killed 
to have the fun. 

Another item, not to be overlooked, is the in- 
dispensability of the “handy kicker” for striped 
bass trolling. This sport holds it all over any 
other salt water angling, excepting for the work 
attached to it—now “IT” is attached to the work. 





[Courtesy Caille Perfection Motor Co.] 
Among the Lily Pods. 


Two miles to the grounds, covered in a half 
hour, then instead of miles of pulling, to and 
fro, over the waters along the sedge, we stop 
the motor down to its minimum and cover every 
likely spot, no matter how many times we have 
to go over it, where, when we “burned to the 
ash,” many a likely spot was passed up because 
we didn’t feel like going back. Mr. Bass seems 
not to scare at the little commotion passing over 
or past him, while the steady even travel of the 
bait bring out his striped highness, where he re- 
fused the seduction of the wiggler trolled by the 
uneven pull of the oarsman. If no other thing 
had been accomplished by the “carry it home 
with you” motor, we striped trollers would take 
off our hats for that alone, but the togue or lake 
trout troller, the man who fishes without a guide 
—and now all hands have passed the buck to the 
oar-pulling Indian—has come into his own. 
This delightful pastime was shied at by the lake 
angler, either because he objected to giving up 
his good coin to a lazy “guide” or because he ob- 
jected to shoving the lake behind with oars or 
paddle. With his little “any-body-can-run-it” 
merrily chugging over the stern, he has a day’s 
pleasure, whether the silly old togue fawns on his 
offerings or not. The day in the canoe or boat, 
chased around by the outboard, is a delight in 
itself. 


RTSMEN! 


An opportunity to get a 
Genuine Deerskin Waist- 
coat at the price of cloth. 
We also have shirts of buck- 
skin that are wearproof and 


waterproof and comfortable. 

Indian Bead Goods are our 

specialties. Send for price 
list—by the way the Waistcoat or Shirt costs 
you only $4.00 


INDIAN BEAD-WORK CO. 
Poplar, Mont. 





RIFLES —— AMMUNITIO) 


IN 
Ss en’s Supplies 


POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





CLASSIFIED (Continued from page 387.) 


LEATHER VESTS AND JACKETS—L. A. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


RED CUB FOXES—Booking orders now for spring 
and summer deliveries, Alex Wolstencroft, Fulda, Minn. 


BRONZE your gun barrel with a beautiful, lasting, 
a rust preventing bronze. Instructions 5c. 
D. Beck, Gunsmith, Herrick, Il. 

‘ ba ga ge aoe err ene—teeles, ten; 
emales, five dollars; whelpe il. A. B. Burru: 
Fordwick, Va. J - ” 

LEATHER VESTS AND JACKETS—L. A. Nel 

Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. eee 


WHITES’ PRESERVE—Wild celery and all kinds of 
wild duck, food seeds and plants. Also entertains 
sportsmen. Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE—English setter pup- 
pies, ready to ship. Champion Deodora Prince stoc 
pedigreed. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Lefever 16 gauge hammerless gun, D. E. 
grade, $140 list, 28-inch Damascus barrels, automatic 
7, — slightly worn, $40. Fred Adolph, Genoa, 


_AIREDALES—1 dog and 3, Peaches, sired by Cham- 
pion Gold Heels, out of a . Prince of Yorke, bred 
dam, months. old, beautiful, long heads, with the 
best of ears, legs, feet and coats; these pups are sure 
prize winners; price, eo each and guaranteed to 
please. J. W. Murray, Verplanck, N. Y. Box 93. 
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Be First At The 
Hunting Grounds ~ 


But don’t row 
and tire your body and nerves 
—clamp a Caille Five-Speed 
Motor to the stern of your boat 
and travel to the hunting grounds 
at 7 to 10 miles an hour in ease 
and comfort. Th 


is a sportsman’s motor. Has five speeds — high 
speed, trolling s . neutral, slow reverse and 
fast reverse. Al] speeds secured by push-button 
control without stopping, reversing or altering 
speed of motor. Has . 


° . 
Magneto Built in Flywheel 
Dual ignition if desired. Silencer on exhaust. 
Waterproof gear housing. These and many other 
features fully described in free catalog No. 10. 
If interes in marine motors from 2 to 
H. P., ask for catalog No. 24. 


Dealers Wanted 
The Caille Perfection 


Motor Co. 
1549 Caille Street 
DETROIT, Mi 


2 Hole Folding 
Camp Stove, 
Made of Sheet 
Steel, when fold- 
ed package 


4 Hole Folding Camp 
Stove with a Perfect 
Baking Oven, Made 
of Sheet Steel. When 


folded package meas- 
ures 30x19x6 inches. —" 19x19x5 
ches, 


SEND FOR FOLDER AND PRICES 


LICKING STOVE WORKS, Newark, Ohio 


'RAYMOTORS AND BOATS _ 
5 —— | 





Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the of SO 
leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor Co. is yours for 
the g- Tells where you can find any kind of a boat from 
a $125 fishing launch to a $2500 mahogany finished express 
launch, powered with 6 cylinder self starting 4 cycle Gray 
Motor. is Free. Write for it today. Also 
Big Gray Marine Engine showing complete line 
2 and 4 cycle marine motors $55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 3to50H.P. 
GRAY CO., 346 Gray Mote Suliding, Detroit, Michigan Write Today 


50 Light 
Dynamo, $55 


0 Light 
Dynamo, $100 


In payment of $5.00 per month 


Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O. 






__ Put Your Trust in an : 





than any canoe that ever touched water. That’s 
its reputation among knowing sportsmen and 
guides. Don’tdrag your arms outin a rowboat 
and don’t gamble on other canoes. Come to 

canoe headquarters and buy an ‘‘Old Town 

Canoe’’—$30 up. 4000 new canoes ready. 
Write forcatalog and name ofnearestdealer. 
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This 60-foot Pavilion Artistically Represents 


The International Silver Company at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 





SF YOU ARE GOING TO THE EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
we invite you to visit the International Pavilion and see the Alllegorical Group 
designed by our artists and cast in the metals used in our various wares, and all the 
other artistic pieces displayed in our Pavilion. 


Magnificent as are the many specially designed pieces displayed there for the delight of 
thousands of visitors to the Exposition, the Pavilion has a worthy rival in the assemblage of 


handsome Wares exhibited .in the International Silver Store, on 34th Street, New York City. 


If you have Wedding or Anniversary Gifts to select during the coming weeks, you are invited 


to spend an hour- or so, at your convenience, inspecting the unequalled assortments of silver 


pieces and sets in this block-long store. 


S A TRIBUTE to the spirit, achievements and 
destiny of the West, the allegorical group ex- 
hibited in the case in the illustration is offered by the 
World's largest makers of Sterling Silver and Silver 
Plate Designed and made by the Company’s artists, 
it is wrought from those metals which they use to the 
largest extent in the production of their wares, i. e., 
pure silver, pure gold, white metal and nickel silver. 


On the base are etchings symbolic of the changing 
conditions which accompanied the transformation 
of the West. The Indian Council and Buffalo Hunt 


are memories of a bygone day. The Forty-niners 


are represented with their prairie schooners eagerly 
seeking the land of golden promise and the- miners 
delving for its generous wealth. At either end are 
the two figures of Commerce typifying the Trans- 
continental Railroad industry and ocean shipping 
with the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific united 
through the Panama Canal. 


Surmounting the pedestal, upborne by life-like 
“grizzlies” are imagés representing the three great 
sources of western leadership—Stock Raising, Min- 
ing and Agriculture—and over all is the spirit of 
peaceful Victory which truly belongs to the youth 


and energy of the conquering West. 


International Silver Company 
Succeding The MERIDEN Co. Established 1852 
49-51 West 34th Street, Through to 68-70 West 35th Street, New York 
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Genuine DOWagiaC 


Crab WiSsier 


Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 
Crab 








Casting 

Imitation 

ofthe Natural Food 
\\ ofthe Black Bass 





No. 1809 


Bass can’t resist it—because 
it looks and acts just like 
their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance-for cast~ 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented “‘Dowagiac” sockets, so 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get the 
fi Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 

tion. You need this ‘Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. 8 

It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 


More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any otherstyle— 
chiefly Dowagiac ‘‘Wigglers,”’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, ‘“Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
“‘Wigglers,”’ deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75¢ in various colorings. 

ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon’s Casting 
Rods. Full of practical advice om expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon’s Sons, Box 17 Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wab’-ji-ae”) 
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Cy gaa? \TAKE A VACATION: 

: At will make a better man 
of you for work. But take a- 


have sent out a case of the 
most delicious beer ever brewed 
Ss z, 
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a Delicious 
Well-aged Healthful. 


= A yarbarossa is the Beer 
yy dy likes best 
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ell ae J CHRISTIAN MOERLEIN 
| BREWING Co 
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CINCINNATI OHIO. 
Corresronpence Invireo 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than _eep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 

for home, camp, yacht and autemebile use. 
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A WORD FROM MR. MYERS ON THE GREAT 
TUNNY AND THE TACKLE FOR 
CAPTURING HIM. 

New York, June 19, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I regret that some criticism has been made 
concerning my article on tackle for “Great 
Tunny,” which you were kind enough to publish 
in your Vacation Number, June, 1915. 

The writer was attempting to give the results 
of his personal experience with tackle which he 
had purchased, and correspondence with fishing 
tackle manufacturers, in endeavoring to give 
news of the best tackle for this new and novel 
sport. 

Therefore, in justice to dealers whose wares I 
have not been so fortunate as to possess, I wish 
you would permit me to convey to them my regret 
for the lack of experience which would have en- 
abled me through Forest and Stream to give them 
due credit. 

I am more than anxious indeed to have the 
wares of American make used and handled as I 
believe they should be by American fishermen 
wherever they may angle. 

‘What I was describing in the article which you 
kindly published was, where the Great Tunnies 
had been tak2n on rod and reel and their weight, 
so that the writer omitted to mention the fact 
that a tunny ciaimed to have weighed beween 800 
and 1,000 pounds was taken off Long Branch, 
New Jersey—that Great Tunnies had been taken 
off Block Island weighing between 500 and 800 
pounds, and one had been captured in Hermitage 
Bay, Newfoundland, weighing upward of 1,000 
pounds, as all of these fish, as I am informed, 
were killed either by harpoon or captured in nets 
or traps. 

Forest and Stream is the journal of sportsmen- 
anglers who I believe are not interested in the 
killing or catching of Great Tunny by harpoon 
or in trap. 

The Editor of the Anglers News and Sea 
Fishers’ Journal, of London, England, who by 
courtesy of Forest and Stream printed the article 
in question, says: 

The Atlantic Tunny may grow to the weight of 
2,000 pounds or more. Tackle has to be devised 
for the capture of Tunny of say from 700 to 1,000 
pounds in which weight it is perhaps impossible 
for any human being to hold to successfully fight 
a sea monster with rod and line. 

It is interesting to note that the English editor 
believes that Great Tunnies will be found off the 
west coast of Ireland, but his fear is, that if 
there located they will prove too big to tackle. 


May I take the opportunity through your col- 
umns to say to the Atlantic Tuna Club and Amer- 
ican manufacturers of tackle adapted for Great 
Tunny fishing that the writer did not intend 
either to trespass upon or belittle their efforts to 
encourage this great sport, and that I have taken 
advantage of the advertisement of the Ashaway 
Line & Twine Mfg. Co., in the Vacation Number 
of Forest and Stream to ask them to make me 
a line of 600 yards of 18 or 21-thread to try and 
land one of these great fish (monsters of the sea) 
on light tackle, and that Mr. Edward Vom Hofe 
promises me to try a suggestion on the “Star 
Special” 9-0 Reel, which I own. 

Trusting I have not trespassed upon your space, 
I am, Very truly yours, 


E. J. Myers. 





HAVE A REAL VACATION 
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BLUE BIRD 


2= MOTOR BOAT = 


Start right now to plan a “motor boat 
summer” for yourself and the family. 

In a few short weeks every lake and 
river in the country will be calling the 
man who has a tiny spark of the sports- 
man in him. 


There will be endless opportunities for 
camping expeditions, picnics, fishing 
parties and daily expeditions up that 
shady cove where nature always seems at 
her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you 
think of it. But—make no mistake—you 
must have a boat of your own—and a 
good one. 


“Blue Bird” 


MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for 
thousands of healthy, “‘out-door’’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 
Louisiana Cypress. 


The wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very hand- 
somely varnished and trimmed with the best 
“sun and water-proof varnish,” and the hulls 
are finished in either blue or white paint. The 


engine is the Detroit two-cycle reversible—can 


be run slow or fast—has only three moving 
parts, STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses 
very little fuel and is so simple that a child 
can handle it. 


All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
and engine is fully guaranteed and subject te 
thorough test and inspection before shipment. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer. Big 
reduction for first Blue Bird sold in any locality 
—World renowned Belle Isle and Hudson River 
canoes can_also be handled in connection with 
the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 
canoes please specify in your inquiry and we 
will send you our New 1915 Dream Book of 
Canoes. rite to-day for 1915 Book of Blue 
Birds. A postal will bring it. All boating 
problems solved by us. None too small, none 


too big. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 
1065 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canoes, $20 Up 
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# The 1915 .22 Cal. Rifle Matches 


| . A Succession of Victories 


and New Records 


by users of 


Peters 


Semi-Smokeless 
AMMUNITION 


Won by Engineers Rifle Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2200 out of a possible 2200 in N. R. A. Matches 
2399 out of a possible 2400 in Short Range League 


4599 out of a possible 4600 by T. K. Lee 
Far excelling any shooting performance on record’ 


1000 out of a possible 1000 by Engineers Team, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the 11th match of the Short Range 
League 


Won by T. K. Lee, 499 out of 500 
E. E. Tindall a close second 


Won by Iowa City High School Team with an average 
score of 972.4 per match 

Fred Cox, of Iowa City, made High Individual Aver- 
age, 195.66 per match 


mt 
, Make No Mistake! Peters Semi-Smokeless Cartridges are more 
$$$ ———_—_———._ accurate and uniform than any others, 


a therefore insure the shooter every point he is entitled to. This accuracy is 
i ; equally desirable in field shooting—you get your game if you hold right. 


# THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. 


NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 
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MAKING ARTIFICIAL MINNOWS. 
Ever been through a factory -vhere your bass 


bait is born? No? Well, it’s worth while. A 
while ago we were in Chicago and took a run 
out to California Avenue, where Brother Jami- 
son turns out the bass bait par excellence. ‘We 
knew Jamie’s reputation as a fisherman long 
before we knew anything about his wriggling 
minnow. He could catch bass where the lake 
looked as inviting as a bald head to a microbe. 
So we journeyed out into the suburbs—that’s Cal- 
ifornia Avenue. Here we found a red brick three- 
story building bustling with energy: In the 
back room, working over a lathe we found 
Jamie. He was perfecting a dipper—not the too 
many times to the well kind, but a machine for 
dipping the wooden minnow into the liquid cel- 
luloid. After many attempts the machinery fit- 
ted like a “T” and the dipping began. And this 
dipping is some process. It is so arranged that 
it takes two hours for each dipping of a minnow. 
Forty-eight are immersed at one time and each 
is made of a wood that will not absorb like a 
blotter; in other words, the wood is the least 
porous that can be obtained. While the dipping 
was going on a dozen girls—all imported from 
the country where fly-tying was an art before 
the Beaverkill ever had a coachman dropped into 
it. These girls were making bunches of gaudy 
red feathers for the after section of the famous 
Jamison Coaxer—you all know what Jamie did 
with this against Anse Decker a year or two ago. 
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Manufacturers will be glad to send full particulars concerning 


goods mentioned herein. 


Well, if you don’t know: The Jamison coaxer 
put it all over the pride of Jersey in a two days’ 
fishing match—and Jamie was sick at that. Well, 
to get back to this little factory, it is some place. 
Every turn of the Jamison bait is hand turned, 
except the dipping, which could not be done by 
hand, properly. We have lined up a few of the 
coaxers for striped bass trolling on Manhasset 
Bay, and, take it from us—and Bill Hyde, who 
made striped bass fishing famous on the north 
shore of Long Island—it will be some bait for the 
wariest fish known to salt water. The bait 
will trail along the bottom, two feet from bottom, 
or on the surface. For the fresh water star it 
is a sure killer—and we can prove it. By the 
way, there is another Jamison coaxer worthy of 
consideration—when you see Jamie, ask him 
about it. You'll never forget it after taking. 


EVERY STATE SAYS YES FOR 
REMINGTON. 

We all knew that there were good trappists in 
each state who would say a good word for 
Remington guns, but it took Tom Briggs to get 
them uniformly arranged in’ a booklet. Sir 
Thomas has just brought forth a booklet in 
which a prominent shooter in every state in the 
union says—“Remington is it!” The brochure is 
artistic in appearance and convincing in its inner 
works. If you haven’t shot a Remington pump 
or automatic—this is called a self loader at head- 
quarters—go to it. i 
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THE PARKER TRY GUN. 

Parker Bros. Try Gun permits of being so ad- 
justed that most accurate measurements may be 
secured for a perfectly fitting gun. In order to 
secure these measurements the makers have de- 
signed a Try Gun with a grip which moves in 
relation with the stock, thus giving a perfect fit- 
ting grip, no matter whether the stock may be 
made with very little drop or with the maximum 
drop. This is accomplished by means of a uni- 
versal joint which is located between the tang and 
the trigger plate and is adjustable, both up and 
down, or to right or left. This permits any vari- 
ation of heel drop, from one extreme to the 
other, and also gives any desired cast off, either 
to right or left. These adjustments are secured 
by means of socket headed adjusting screws, 
which are located in the tang and trigger plate 
and also on either side of the frame and are ad- 
justed by means of the small wrench shown in 
the illustration. Adjustments of the comb are 
made by means of knurled nuts which are let into 
the body of the stock, and are held from turn- 
ing by spring pressure. The rear end of the 
comb may be raised or lowered so that a Monte 
Carlo effect may be secured. The length of stock 
is also adjustable by means of similar knurled 
nuts, and the angle or pitch of butt plate may 
also be changed at will, so that any pitch desired 
may be secured. A still further refinement may 


be had by swinging the toe of the butt plate either 
to right or left in relation to the stock. This 
latter adjustment is made by means of a screw 
operated by the small wrench. 


After proper ad- 
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justments are secured, the gun may be used, as 
all parts are amply strong so to permit the use 
of the gun in demonstrating. In order to 
secure the dimensions after the proper adjust- 
ments have been made, a special measuring device 
has been designed. It is firmly fastened to the 
top rib of the gun by means of locating pins 
and a thumb screw, and a vertical slide, which 
may be moved from one end of the horizontal 
bar to the other, gives the correct drop measure- 
ments at any point of the stock. The pitch is 
also read by sliding the vertical slide to the end 
Porker Try Gan. of the stock, and pushing it down across the butt 
TERETE AED SOR MOL LF Bee e =~ : tears plate, swinging it in its bearing so that the slide 
| touches the butt at heel and toe. The gradua- 
tions on the vertical slide holder are in inches 
and will show the desired pitch of the gun. The 
For over 50 years we have cast off may be also read by measuring the dis- 
: . tance of center lines, which are on the heel and 
a a little guns, toe of the butt plate, from the end of the vertical 
slide, which is exactly central with the barrels. 
For determining the length of stock, the meas- 
uring device is removed from the barrels and is 
used as a pair of beam calipers, a small finger 
attached to the bar being held against the trigger 
and the vertical slide held against the center of 
the butt plate. The horizontal bar is graduated, 
and the length easily and quickly read. 


Our Business is Making Guns: 


PLAY DAYS FOR BIG GAME HUNTERS. 





(Continued from page 400.) 


The 
® 
rT 9 9 ing details of these varied events but there were 
e a e uns strenuous times on and about Pine Island dur- 
ing these beautiful June days long to be remem- 


Send for Catalogue and 20-bore Booklet, FREE ! bered by the Comp Fire Clu. 5 
The crowning feature of this outing was 


staged on Saturday evening by the chairman of 


P ARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. the Entertainment Committee—James L. Clark. 


A motion picture machine and screen had been 

NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET arranged near the main camp fire and new reels 
of an African hunt were shown for the first 

time. Lady MacKenzie, who had just returned 

from this trip with these most successful and 

wonderful moving pictures, loaned them to the 


| iN club. The hair-raising and all but disastrous 

5 charge of a lion was admitted by all to be the 

s LOO nN @A A greatest example of photography ever depicted 
by the camera in real life in the open. 


Complete with 2HP Engine 


18-, 20-, 28-foot boats at same proportionate price, All launches and rowboats non- 


leakable because made with our patent lock seamed construction. ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments, making them NON-SINKABLE. J- KANNOFSHY 


All boats tested before shipment and thoroughly guaranteed. The launches are fitted with Detroit two-cycle REVERS- 
IBLE FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEED engine, which is so SIMPLE a child can run it—starts without cranking—has || PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 
only THREE moving parts. A child can run it. Economical in operation. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOATS NEED NO BOAT HOUSE—Cannot Check, Crack, Dry Out, Nor Rot 


Always ready for use and always dry. Orders filled day they are received. ROWBOATS $20 and up. All 
rowboats complete with oars and locks and made with same patent construction as launches—all fitted with air- 
tight compartments. 

Write fur testimonials and FREE catalog. Send for it TODAY. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 
Do NOT delay. Buying a Michigan Steel Boat means a vacation every day. 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY 1417 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
. . ; manufacturer of pn ogg oa. ontnate 


ond sansfocturing pm 
nds of bes eat and seule der S ers a taxi 
jj 


363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oable Address: ‘‘ Designer,”’ Boston 
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and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapsh . 


During the month past we have had so many gun problems put to us and they are of such general interest, we have decided 
instead of answering these questions by mail we will hereafter answer through the Gun Department in 
Forest and Stream. If any question comes to you concerning your gun or ammunition, or if you 
are going to buy a new gun, write our gun editor. He can help you. 


Forest 































































































WESTERN HANDICAP. r Shaner, who mentioned the superb condition of the lar southern popaionss fixed the first shot in the 

Never was a handicap pulled off under better condi- grounds, giving deserved praise to pues W. Bell program of the ten 15-targets events, and at 2.10 
tions than those prevailing at St. Louis, Mo., during the and his able assistant Louis Ebert, for their efforts the last squad sheet was brought to the office. The 
week of June 14, when the Tenth Western Handicap which have gives St. Louis one of the finest shooting amateur class was headed by C. Plummer, A, M, 
was held. The Tournament was held on the grounds : 


grounds in the country; at 9.15, T. H. Fox, the popu- Burr, G. W. Ball, and E. B. Winbigler, with 148 each, 
of the St. Louis Trap Shooting Association, under the 


auspices of the Missouri Athletic Association. The 
grounds were in perfect condition; every imaginable 
detail had been looked after, and when Manager Shaner 
arrived on the scene, he found a shooting ground on 
which a Grand American could have been held. The 
erfecting of all the arrangements was due to the 
aithful work of James W. Bell, most ably assisted by 
Louis Ebert. The experience of Mr. Bell in arrangin 
foi Grand Ameriman Tournaments at Indianapolis stoo 
him in good here, and he spated himself in no way 
to provide a fitting setting for the Handicap. That 
he succeeded in his efforts was evidenced by the many 
expressions of appreciation made by the visitors. Five 
traps were used in waren off the events, and worked 
aueethey through the week. Not a hitch occurred to 
oo" the shooting from start to finish. The entrance 
in the Western Handicap on Thursday was the largest 
so far recorded in the history of the event; 230 names 
being listed by the cashier. The local shooters turned 
out nearly 100 strong and helped swell the entry list. 
The Office force was headed by “Uncle” Jimmy Head, 
as cashier; D, H. Eaton, Compiler of Scores; C. T. 
Brantzell and J. P. H. Germer, Assistants. Wm. Tan- 
ner had charge of the Bulletin Board, and kept things 
up-to-date; this relieving the cashier of the additional 
work of running an information hureau. Herbert 
Dietrich, Ground Keeper, deserves mention for his 
efficiency in keeping things in shape and for having 
ounds and buildings fresh and clean each mecning. 
he Missouri Athletic Association officers are: W. B. 
Willis, Chairman Trap Committee; F. P. Ford, Vice- 
Chairman, and J. O. Victor. They all took an active 
rt in the shoot. The members of the Gun Club 
mmittee were: H. W. Geller, Chairman, . 
Laird and Robt. Niedringhaus. ‘The Handicap Commit- 
tee was selected from the shooters present and_con- 
sisted of: J. W. Bell, St. Louis; J. A. Campbell, Tulsa, 
Okla.; G. K. Mackie, Lawrence n.; G, Dering, 
Columbus, Wisc., and T. L. Andrews, Lawrenceville, 
Ills. All these gentlemen are well posted on the abil- 
ities of the shooters of the country, and were entirely 
successful in performing what is always a thankless 
task, to the satisfaction of all concerned, at least no 
kicks were heard. On the morning of June 14th an 
open match for the Hazard Trophy was _ shot, with 
twenty entries, Guy Dering, of Columbus, Wisc., win- 


— oo 5 vee 6 ae of so pairs; S. A. Huntley F E Cut Out Guess Work 


Practice Day. 


High scores were the feature of Monday, preliminary F Afield and At T Traps 


practice Aa, twenty sores « e oe . —— 
‘oing out wit or tter. 5 ° ard, 0 umans- ® a 
Sille. Mo., was the star performer, leading the field 7 =— > to the Remington UMC “Speed 
with a strai Fht, score g 100. v: B. Caties Mem his, ‘ a s rf pe = Nitro Club”—and va 
éenn.; oolto enderson, Lexington, y-; J- oe oO uc un W ve you new reaso 
Nashville, Tenn.; S. A. Huntley, Omaha tebe. and liking it & ons = oer 
W. S. Spencer, and F. J. ej; St. Louis, in P y 2 

a_ bunch on ba followed by Gu ong Columbus, ; Shoot “Arrow” and “‘Nitro Club” against any shot 

$.; 


Wisc.; G. T. ll, Laonie, . W. Bell, St. Lo 4 x i 

Mo. and C. H. Dittean, with 97 each. In the peoles. ff shells in the world, afield or at the traps. A 

sional division, | high boners on chared w . = You will find that these famous Remington-UMC 
raham, Ingleside, Ills., and C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, : 

with 99 cathe Bart Lewis. Auburn PTiis., and J. R. / Shells are the fastest by a good round —- 

Taylor, Columbus, Ohio, 98 each; T. H. Fox, Lynch- y, It is the Steel Lining that does it—grips the powder, 

burg, Va; R. W. Clancey, Chicago; Ed. O’Brien, keeps all the drive of the explosion in a straight line 


Louet fC. tile “and ‘fow "A "Marthall Chicage behind the shot. A Remington-UMC specialty that 
97 each. The banner squads of the afternoon were Nos. is giving the “Speed Shells” first place with Sportsmen 


G. Dering, J. R. Graham, Wm. Ramp, John Noel, R. 
W. Clancy, 7; B. Williams, Art Killam, J. W. Bell, D. J. everywhere. 
Holland and C. B. Eaton, each making a perfect score y Ask for “Arrow” or “Nitro Club.” You can be 
of 100 in the second event; in the fifth event the sure of getting them from the dealer who dieplays 
same squads tied on a total of 99; G. Dering and B. f the Red Mark of Remington-UMC. Go to him. 
wae ae See ws re The — s hewes 

shooters with ‘scores 0: to 100, an indication o . ° e ° 
the class of the contestants, and of what might be ex- \ Remington Arms-Union M etallic Cartridge Co. 
pected before the big races were decided. The day \ WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 


was cloudy with light showers in the afternoon. The 
Program of five so-target events was started promptl . . 
at 1 P. M., and finished at 2.55, being pulled o: : The “SPEED SHELLS’— 
without a hitch of any kind. Several long runs were Mas 
recorded during the afternoon. J. W. Akard headin 
rie - 100 ey mi z J; en an, nn i 
. Donnelly, 54; J. W. Bell, 65; J. B. ar, 61 
and G. T. ital’ 64. rea 
The shooters were greeted with clear skies on Tues- 
day, the opening day of the tournament, and the 
weather was ideal, not too warm for comfort, and with 
no wind to disturb the flight of the targets. Under 
these conditions and considering the class of the con- 
testants, ge scores were expected, and were cer- 
tainly made. The ne of the tournament was pre- 
ceded by a short speech from Manaver Elmer E, 
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THE “MASCOT” WEEDLESS BAITS 


Wobble, Dive, Float, Surface or Underwater 


THE WEEDLESS ‘“*MASCOT” 
NEAR SURFACE OR SURFACE BAIT 


We guarantee that you can cast this bait 
among thick lilies, rushes, underwater weeds. 
logs, stumps, snags, etc. Also that it is a sure 
killer. It runs at varying depths from the sur- 
face to two feet deep and will either Webble 
or swim straight as desired. Is also reversible. 
Made with Red Head and White Body or all 
Red, White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 3 Cents 





These Baits have been tested and are endorsed and recommended 
by the leading authorities on bass and pickerel fishing. 


WEEDLESS No. 1 WINGED “MASCOT” 
DEEP WATER OR SURFACE BAIT 

This bait is also very weedless and a dead- 
ly killer. It can be used as a strict surface 
bait, throwing a spray of water, or as a deep 
water bait, running five feet deep or more. 
It “* Wobbles,”’ dives and floats when at rest. 
Fully guaranteed in every respect. Made 
with Red Head and White Body or all Red, 
White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 2 Cents 


EXTRA HOOKS, EITHER DOUBLE OR TREBLE 5 CENTS EACH OR 10 CENTS PER SET OF THREE 
Send stamp for catalogue in colors describing the ‘‘Mascot’’ Baits, “‘C ”” Baits, Trout Flies, . 
and Spoons, Weedless Hooks, Leaders, Non-Kinking Sinkers, Seiad sal bok Coe Le 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. T = - . > - 736 S. California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 

& on EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, HUNTER, ETC. 

should have one. ill keep your Matches, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Money, Jewelry Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
lar-Proof. Small and compact, made of Brass, Nickel Plated, Outkond furnished complete wi 
fancy canvas belt. Sent anywhere on receipt of $1.00. - v - = 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camperand Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The_ coun traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s syst i ingly rich i: 1 ki 

of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway a en inane ae ee dines = Tiece 

fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland sa‘ 

oy = ne a a = — in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
in Newfou 5 ith i 

ase. saan - nformation, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 

J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, 


The Call to the Wild 


The day of the block of wood decoy has passed, not that the 
duck has developed in intelligence but is has grown more 
wary, through increased Peppering. Only a repli¢é of his own 
kind will get him down. he Mason Decoy, of every -breed 
of duck—is undistinguishable from the live specimen. For more 








kills, ask any dealer to show ‘you Mason’s Decoys. ae 
MASON’S DECOY FACTORY es 
459 Brooklyn Avenue - - - - - = - .- DETROIT, MICH. ; 








A REAL GUN 





NEW DESIGNS rr AUTOMATIC EJECTOR FOR FRAP AND FIELD USE 
THEY ARE WINNERS. PRICES $25 TO $1,000 


Our Beautiful Catalog for the Asking 
The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 
















































































Following them were A. C. Buckles, A. C, Connor 
and Geo. K. Mackie, with ¢ —. In third place 
were A. H. Campbell, 5 B. bar, W. Henderson, 
+ Noel, J. W. Akard . J. Holland, S. A. Huntley, 
os Frink and P. Baggerman, with 146 each. Art 
Killam, who has taken a leading place in_the pro- 
sional ranks this season, tied with Ed. O’Brien for 
first place on 149. . R. Taylor, the Columbus, Ohio 
crack, and big Fred_Bills, of Chicago, were secure 
with 148 each. J. R. Graham occupied third place 
alone on 147. The special event at 25 pairs, followed 
the regular events and was finished at 4.10. Forty- 
three shooters entered the event. D. D. Gross finish- 
ing high over all with 48. John Noel, of Nashville, 
Tenn., was at the head of the amateur class, and next 
to Gross, with 46, tying for second place with Ed. 
O’Brien, the Florence, Kansas, professional, on 46. 
— R. Taylor was third with 45. It is getting to 

@ one man’s job. to keep track of the runs made by 
the me run trophy hunters, and it ey keeps him 
busy. few of those recorded are A. . Burr, 117; 
A. C. Buckles, 110; A. Killam, 109; W._S. Spencer, 
mes J W. Akard, 105; A. Killam, 100; E. S. Winbigler, 
95; F. J. Reppenhagen, 90; thirty-five contestants made 
runs ranging from 50 to 8&9. 

Messrs. Bell and Ebert evidently had made some 
deal with the weather sharps. for a more beautiful 
day never greeted a_ crowd of anxious shooters than 
welcomed them on Wednesday. Preliminary Handi- 
cap Day—Fresh, cool and with a light breeze in the 
early winning, the day was all that could be asked 
for. Late in the afternoon a rain storm passed over 
the city, but the shoot was over and no damage 
was done. There were 124 entries in the morning’s 
events at 100 targets, and this number was increased 
to 130 in the Preliminary Handicap. The quality of 
the contestants may be judged from the fact that 
considerably over half of the entrants in_the regular 
events finished with over 90. . L. Plummer, of 
Swan River, ee led the amateurs with 2: 
a 


Cc. R. Ray, Holland and P. i er 
local men, were only one target behind, with 98 
each, and closely following them came . E. Byrn, 


Connor, C. B. Eaton, W. Hender- 


G. L. Dering, A. C. n e 
son and J. & Frink, with 97 each. The professionals 
had a merry struggle among themselves, finishing in 
bunches, with Ed. Banks, R. W. Clancy and Art 
Killam in the first flight on each; O. R. Dickey, 


| J. R. Graham, Ed. O’Brien and J. R. Taylor, giving 


them a hot race, and losing out by only one target 
with 98 each; then came T, H. Fox, Bart Lewis and 
H. D. Gibbs, with 97 each. There may have _been 
squads just as good as No. 18, S. A. Huntley, J. W. 
Akard, W. Henderson, A. Killam and J. R. Graham, 
but none could have been better, for in event 4, each 
member broke straight, making a squad record of 
100; squad 8 in event 2, and squads 17 and 19 in 
event 4, each made a total of 99. The Preliminary 
Handicap was hotly contested, and good scores were 
the rule. The handicaps were awarded by the follow- 
ing committee which met at the Marquette Hotel, 
on Tuesday evening: J. A. Campbell, Tulsa, Okla.; 
i W. Bell, St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. Mackie, Lawrence, 
an.; G. zs See Columbus, Wisc., and T. L. 
Andrews, Lawrencevi le Ills.; all gentlemen of wide 
experience and thorough knowledge of the game, and 
well qualified to judge of the ability of the con- 
testants. That their work was fairly done is evi- 
denced by the fact that not a complaint was heard. 
When the last returns were in it was found that J. 
B. Goodbar, of Memphis, Tenn., with a total of 97 
from the 19 yard work, was high, and he was awarded 
the first place trophy; F. Knittel, 16 yards, was run- 
ner-up with 96; a bunch of seven were tied for_third 
trophy on 95; A. M. Burr, M. C. McGeehob, G. W. 
Ball, 2. oe Ehler, each at 19 yards; Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, 23 yards; A. Erhlich, 18 yards, and J 
S. Frink, 20 yards. In the shoot off. J. S. Frink 
won with 19; A. M. Burr and T. M. Ehler, 18 each; 
M. C. tebe. 17, and B. A. Erhlich, 15; Hen- 
derson and Ball withdrew and did not take part in 
the shoot-off. In the professional class in the Pre- 
liminary C. G. Goenoss finished in the lead with 
95 from the limit distance of 23 yards, W. T. Crosby, 
Shes at 23 yards, and_L. Ebert, at 20 yards, tied on 94 
for second place; H. Kennicott, 22 yards, 92, and 
H. J. Donnelly, 20 yards, 91. Thursday Handicap Day 
was another one of ideal conditions for shooting. The 
attendance.was larger than on the previous days and 
the contestants were closely watched by a large gallery 
of spectators, among them being many ladies interested 
in out-door sport. The morning events were well filled 
and many good scores were recorded. D. J. Holland 
set the work of 100 straight, and was followed by w 
W. Akard, S. A. Huntley, ¢. Fundertrenk and A. H. 
Campbell, only: one target behind with 99 each; in the 
next place in 98 were J. W. Bell, C. F. Linde, L 
Seidner, W. J. Wauf, J. B. Goodbar and P. Bagger- 
man. The professionals were just as classy as the 
amateurs in their work. J. R. Graham accounting for 
the whole century and Art Killam, W. R. Crosby, Ed. 
O’Brien and F. G. Bills, dropping but one target each. 
The Western Handicap event was closed with a _rec- 


ord entry of 230. The contest was a close one. 


Snell, Carlinsville, Ills., 18 yores: W. J. Raup, Port- 
age, Wisc., 20 yards, and G. L. Grubb; Wetmore, Kan., 
2) yards; tying for first prot on 97; in second place 
were A. C, Connor, Springfield, Ills.; G. T. Hall, Laoni, 
Ills.; J. H. Noel, Nashville, Tenn., and C. C. Plum- 
mer, Swan Lake, Manitoba; all at 20 yards, with 96 
each; then came M. L. Barr, Perry, Mo., 16 yards, 
and J. W. Bell, the well-known local shot, 19 yards, 
with 95 each. The shoot-off for first money and trophy 
was a hot one. In the first round the men tied on 18; 
the second round settled the winner of first place; W. 
Rauf scoring 19, and the others tying on 18; then fol- 
lowed the shoot-off for second and third trophies; the 
first two rounds resulted in ties on 18 and 20; the next 
time Snell won on a score of 19 to 16 and took second 
trophy, Grubb getting third. The professionals also 
eet eel 0 : 2 a. .S. H. Fort rant, 
enn., 16 yards; Ed. Banks, Wilmington, “9 20 3; 
a R.’ Graham,’ Ingieside, flls., 23 aes Be 95° 3; H. 
. Gibbs, Union City, Tenn., 22 yards, 94; O. 
Dickey, Boston, Mass., 18 yards; Bart Lewis, Auburn, 
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Score of 97 first money. $8480; score af sonen monen 


1.75, seven 95’s_ received 


a1 yards, and J. R. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio, 22 
mae five 93’s paid $14.35 eat twelve ove s pon oe 


each. A complete list of long runs would 


Ills. 
yards; 93 


require ¢. much space; a few of the longest igtlow: 





ree 212; D. J. Hollans, 57,8 119; D. e 
Gross, 106, C Buckles, 115; J ell, 79; inert Western Handicap Purse. 
Wagapaer, } i t Funderburk, 1045 Cadwalader, Bo entries at $8.00 ......csessecseseccccssscessecs $640.00 
1153 W. Spencer, 106, 61; w. Rank 105, 101, 3 penalty entries $13.00 ......cseccscceveceeees 39.00 
and several of os and better; G. Spencer, 51 rt! 2 penalty entries targets only $2.00 ........+0. 4.00 
2 yards and I art Killam, 1% is an 109; J. R. 145 | entries for targets only. 
Tayler, 100,79 + Brink, RAL gaermany 7 7H 793 ae 
;, Wenig ier, io i . Grab am, 1 230 Total Chines dls deniaetidas debdbocaceebeneqeced $683.00 
. Linde, a: & . T. Hall, 8, xc va 2 ME SRE, «oo ocadrksacnevvaggunicequnesss 200.00 
straight scores of 100 in events 2 é 5. D. ——— 
fee Holland and c . winmeage fed for high cen I Sasa cancsxcnat ied cdacacacendesaaines $883.00 
rt sles ee oe ae aes 18 moneys—First, $132.45; second, $114.805 third, $88.30; 
Frink and S.A. Huntley, 341. fourth and fifth, + Pas each; sixth, $61.80; seventh, 
Preliminary Handicap Purse. $2. .95; eighth and ninth, $44.15 each; tenth, $35-30; 
82 entries at $5.00 REE EID AE IN REE PEE Ee $410.00 venth to thirteenth $26.50 each; fourteenth ‘to eigh- 
Sy SE  Weesedewissccdcccdovescocéccceces 49.00 teenth, $17.65 each. The $5.00 0} optional on 100 targets 
1 penalty for targets OO GOR: Keccaceddscczede 2.00 had 10 cairies, 3 a “le paid $25.00, 98 paid $15.00, 
4 entries for target only. three 97’s paid $3 eS ach. 
soe er Money Back Purse. 
130 130 Tota Core e ree ereereeeeesereseeee ere esee eee eseseee $452.00 §0,000 targets BE S GH codescocedcceteceneanvesece $500.00 
Aatied MIR. co idcaeccnavdvunnecsastoancunontus 100.00 90 entries first day at $1.00 .......ssssccseceeees 90.00 
MT vuitncnduse dasccstevwirdearteane ddvakeewbeee $552.00 (Continued on page 443.) 


VEU ea 


‘‘Swept by Ocean Breezes’’ 









has been the favorite seaside resort in 
Greater New York for more than a 
quarter of a century. Thousands of 
Metropolitan visitors enjoy its charms 
each season. 








Manhattan Beach, with its magnificent 
Ocean outlook, has many appealing 
features including the esplanade where 
fashion strolls in gay parade, accom- 
panied by the pounding of the surf. 












THE FAR-FAMED 


ORIEN TAL HOTEL 


You Do Not Have To Be a Permanent Guest in 
Order to Dine at The Famous Outdoor Restaurant 
**New York’s Most Popular Resort by the Sea’’ 
‘‘A Satisfying Dinner of Quality”’ 
served quickly on spacious veran- 
das to the accompaniment of de- 
lichtful music, is a memorable 
pleasure at the 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


NOW OPEN EUROPEAN PLAN 
Surf Bathing Boating Sailing 
Tennis Courts Deep Sea Fishing 
Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra. 
Thés Dansants Wednesday and 
Saturday Afternoons, and Evening 
Dances. Under personal direction 
of Mrs. Ruth Runnion. Dinner 
Dances at frequent intervals. 
Auto roads direct to hotel. nen 
and parking accommodation 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Msgr. 


Telephone, 1000 Coney Island 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. a 
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Winners of Tests 
Yet They Cost No More 


Official Tests made under 
Army conditions and meas- 
urements have time and again 
proved the superiority of 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


They are standards of manufacture 
not only for our own but for other 
governments. 


You pay no more for U. S. Cart- 
ridges than you do for other cartridges, 
but you get the kind that win World’s 
Championships. U. S. Cartridges have 
won practically every official test open 
to American ammunition. 


From 22’s up, they hit where you 
aim. Send for booklet containing in- 
formation of importance to every user 
of cartridges. 


United States Cartridge Company 
2356 Trinity Building, New York City 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JoHN T. LEwis & BROTHERS Co., Philadelphia 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & LEAD 
Co., San Francisco. distributors on the Pacific Coast 


MeeeeeUMeeAUeMAnauennUeAQUcuQuegaueanuenneenguenneensuonnueoauesgneensscansngueonuengcnsgusnsueenueonsenouensueesuensvseunseasusonssoaueeanengueuscusaneenuenoucnnucuausssssnnnessssonueesuenancesssceesss 
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Fishing Tackle Parlance 


If you want the lowest priced Tackle don’t 
bother reading this—but if you are a fisherman 
and want the best value for your money, then 
read on. 

Thousands of our customers will tell you we 
make the best Tackle that years of experience, 
skilled labor and the most up-to-date factory 
in the world can produce. 

A first-class rod or reel can be made only by 
expert workmen and the greatest care. This 
fact is just as applicable to Tackle as it is to 
a watch. 

Send 5 cents in 
illustrated catalogue. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORE CITY 


stamps for our splendid 














Guaranteed for Life 


Guaranteed to shoot any standard smoke- 
less powder, and never shoot loose, and the coil 


top lever spring and 
against breakage for all time. 


This is a quotation from the guarantee attached 
to the trigger guard of every A. G. Fox gun. 


Add to this Fox simplicity (only three work- 
ing parts) perfect balance and workmanship, a 
lightning-quick, unbreakable trigger, and you can 
andorenen why the Fox Gun has earned the rep- 
utation as “The Finest Gun in the World.” 


Prices $25.00 to $1000.00 


Write for free complete catalog, showing all 
Fox styles, and ask for any special information 
desired. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4764 N. 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
eB \ AMM 2 NMR 
For Big Game, or to Guard a 
lation Use A Blake Rifle 


A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- 
ing clip repeater. .30 caliber U. S. American 


main spring are guaranteed 









Army 1906 modei ammu- 
nition. .400 caliber 300 grain 












Blake Ammunition. Both giving 3000 F. S. 
M.V. ‘‘A RIFLE—NOT A TOY!” Adopted 
by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War. Send for Free Blake Riflebook. 
Blake Rifle Company 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
all need “‘3.in One” oil. It makes reels run right 
—ALWAYS. No sticking, no jerking, no back- 
lashing. Just an easy, steady action that feeds or 
reels the line evenly, smoothly at any speed. 
**3 in One’ prevents rust on steel rods, prevents 
cracking of cane or bamboo rods and makesall joints 
fit snugly. Makes silk or linen lines stronger 
last longer. pewrente twisting - tangling. 
“$i ee elf at our expense. 
FREE as Seeaiicaanl bottle and book- 
th free. 
SIN ONE OILCO., 112 New St., New York. 






Graphitoleo 


a mixture of choice flake graphite and pure 

petrolatum, cannot gum or become rancid. Lubri- 

cates without waste all parts of the gun and 

reel. Not a liquid. Sold everywhere in small, 

convenient tubes. Write for sample No. 52-H. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 

stablished 1827 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 








delivery about next September. 
.30 caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 
.256 NEWTON—123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. 
$40.00. Send stamps for descriptive circular. 

We have been delayed in gettin 
— ; but it is now coming in. 
each. 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


Uses Newton high power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, 
iber Springfield. 
.30 Newton—170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. Price 
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| Central to give him our hearty support. 
| right up to the division to make a big showing 








AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Fellow Members Central Division, A. C. A.: 

As you all know, this is Central. Division year, 
an honor that comes to the division but once in 
three years. We should show our appreciation 
of this honor by doing everything possible to 
make it a big year in the history of the asso- 
ciation. ‘We are a large division in territory 
and rank second in point of members. We have 
a fond hope of some day bringing the Central 
into first place—not with the idea of beating the 
other fellows, as outside of a canoe race that is 
not the A. C. A. spirit at all—but we do feel a 
bit proud of our size and realize what great pos- 
sibilities of growth the division offers if we keep 
plugging. In Commodore Spaulding we have 
an executive of whom the Central Division is 
justly proud. It feels that the association could 
not have selected a better man for this high of- 
fice. Every one of us is. confident that he will 
hold one of the most successful general meets 
in the history of the A. C. A. 

Now, fellows, young and old, it is up to the 
It is 


at the Meet this year. 

It is up to us to show the association that 
while the Central Division holds second place in 
point of numbers it stands first when it comes to 
holding a General Meet. Those of you who 
have been to Sugar Island surely need no urging 


| to come again. 


| try it this year! 
| life! 


To those who have not been there, let me say, 
You will have the time of your 
I feel sure that once you get there and 


| see for yourselves what a canoeist’s paradise 


Sugar Island really is, and what a good time 
everybody has, you will resolve to become an en- 


| thusiastic “steady.” 


Saturday, August 14th, has been designated as 
“Central Division Day.” That means that the 
Division Regatta will be held on that day, also 
the annual meeting and election of division of- 


| ficers for 1916. 


There will be a big Camp Fire and entertain- 
ment given by the Central in the evening for 
everybody on the island. 

The following four Division Trophies are to 
be raced for by the men of the Central; The 
Central Division Sailing Trophy; The Ka-ne-en- 
da Canoe Club Trophy; The Vice Commodore 


| Cup, and a Central Division Club Cruising Tan- 


machinery on account of the demand for making military rifles for 
porting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


dem Trophy. 

Now, once again, fellows, come to the 1915 
meet! Stay as long as you can, bring your canoe 
and duffle, and come prepared to have the vaca- 
tion of your life. : 

Canoeably yours, 
A. F. SAUNDERS, 
Vice Commodore, Central Div., A. C. A., 1915. 






HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 
WORLD. USE FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
New American made bolt action rifle ready for 
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A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—Lester A. Neumann, W. 
206th St., and Bolton Rd., New York, N. Y., by 
G. F. J. Neumann; Frank Dewan, 248 Sherman 
Ave., New York, N. Y., Oscar P. Lippe, 570 W. 
183rd St., New York, N. Y. and William Paul 
Schott, 1951 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y., 
all by Ernest B. Spence; Frithjof Sandersen, 
1975 Cropsey Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., by Clem- 
ens Schroeder; John Leo McBride, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y., by F. E. Ahrens. 

Central Division:—A. W. Jacus, 7 Municipal 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., by C. A. Spaulding; S. 
H. Pitts, Board of Trade, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
by Lyman T. Coppins. 

Eastern Division:—Henry S. Perrin, 27 Hill- 
side Ave., Medford, Mass., by S. B. Burnham. 

Western Division:—Louis W. Norgauer, 1212 
South Ave., Toledo, Ohio, by Paul R. Sussman; 
Harold P. Geib, 75 N. Batavia Ave., Batavia, 
Ill, by’ R. F. Abercrombie; Paul A. Haas, 673 
Second St., Milwaukee, Wis., by Harry Nelson; 
James L. Crittenden, 392 Lake Drive, Milwaukee, 
Wis., by John B. Henning; Paul L. Eastman, 
Box 234, Milwaukee, Wis., by H. C. Mueller; 
Ogden Cook, Kenilworth, Ill, by A. W. Friese; 
Harry E. Peter, 460 12th Ave., Milwaukee. Wis., 
by Harry Nelson; Hugo Stolley, 633 Cromer St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and George K. Knowles, 422 
Newberry Blvd, Milwaukee, ‘Wis., both by J. 
B. Henning; H. N. Johnston, Byron, Ill., by H. 
L. Boynton; Claton A. Nott, Byron, Ill., by Ed- 
ward H. Tryon; George N. Aulabaugh, 1827 
Farnam St., Omaha, Neb., by Ralph F. Rogers. 


THE RIGHT TEXT BOOK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed please find my check, covering year’s 
subscription to your journal for my son, John 
Rowell Cotton (17 years old), who is learning to 
catch bass. 

A. C. Corron, M. D. 


IT CAN BE DONE. 

“Is it possible to shorten a rifle barrel with- 
out reducing its efficiency? What I have in mind 
is shortening of an 8 mm, 28%-inch barrel.” 

In answering this question much depends upon 
what is meant by “efficiency.” As a convenient 
arm a shorter barrel would suit better. For in- 
stance: For a hunting arm a 24-inch barrel 
would be better. This, however, would show a 
falling off of 74 foot seconds velocity. To 
reduce it to carbine length (20 inches) would 
pull its “efficiency” down a trifle more. Person- 
ally, I would stop at 24 inches, as this will give 
you a good sporting arm. Care should be 
taken to find a reliable: gunmaker or repairer in 
having the cut-off made. I will be glad to give 
you the names of such people, upon request. 

of all 


Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. : 





ages for stocking 


FOR SALE-—Salmon fishing outfit. Complete, finest 
quality. Rare opportunity. A. B. J., care of Forest 
and Stream. 
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WESTERN HANDICAP. 
(Continued from page 441.) 





1or entries second day at $1.00 ...........cceeeee 101.00 
98 entries third day at $1.00 ...........+. putdieed 98.00 
TO va ioxcsedépecnun nee thencces dsc sana $789.00 
Losses paid in full ........... sod tba evauednnee 384.00 
SOND Ssivie dna cgvceadge tebe letdescddédadetwanuiat 00 
Twenty-seven moneys—First, $48.60; second, 553 


third, $40.50; fourth, $32.40; fifth, $32.40; sixth, 
seventh, $24.30; eighth a oad ninth, $20.25 each: ome 
$16.20; eleventh to a $12. 15 each; fourteenth, 
$8.10; fiftenth to twenty- -seventh, $4.05 each. 

Optional $5.00 sweep on 3 targets of regular _pro- 
am—z21 entries at $5.00, Son oo—Six moneys—First, 
0 on score of 344; second, $21.00; third, $15.75; fourth, 
7 fifth, $13.10; sixth, $10.50. 

ptional sweep on 150 targets on the 15th—z2o entries 
at $5.00o—6 1 ye ree 148’s paid $21.60 each; six 
“gs paid $5.80 each 

The $1.00 optionals in each event had 21 entries— 
In event 1 the 15’s paid $2.10; event 2, 15's paid $2.10; 
event 3, 15’s paid $3.50; events 4 and 5, 15’s paid $1.90 
each; events 6,-7--and- 8, 15’s paid $2.10 each; events 
9 and_1o, 15’s paid $1.75. 
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Optional sweep on 100 targets June 16—12 entries at | 


$5.00—99 paid $18.00; 97 paid $12.00; two 96’s paid $8.40 
each; 94 paid $7.20; 92 paid $6.00. 

Optional 1.00 sweep on each event—16 entries—Event 
i So's paid $3.20; event 2, Sa0'e paid $2.25; event 3, 20's 
aid $4.00; event 4, 20’s paid $3.20; event 5, 20’s paid 
P80 80; 19’s paid 20 cents. 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS TO DATE. 


Remarkable among the scores made for the | 


Interstate Association State championships is the | 
breakage of A. B. Richardson who won Dela- | 


ware State championship with a straight kill of 
100, then come two 99’s—C. Campbell of Okla- 


homa and E. J. Chingren of Washington. The | 
Interstate Association contributes $50 toward 


winners’ expenses to Grand American Handicap 
in Chicago in August. 





State Champion Score 
Delaware A. B. Richardson ...... 100 
Nebraska ... H. Rebhausen ......... 
Oregon ..... L. Reyburn ...... 
Oklahoma ... C. H. Newcomb ue 
FGRMORIVOGMIG <cccccccccccs ©. CREED Sac caedsces 
"WRAMMAIOR: 6. cccccscccesse E. J. Chingren 





South Dakota ............. , Se eee 

oa h Rummell ....... 

fred Tomlin ..... 

New Hampshire .... Elmer E. Reed ........ 

HII Sec.tidwavakncweun Be Wes FORE evdwtiscnices 
* Broke 4o straight on shoot-off. 
t Broke 20 straight on shoot-off. 


TO GIBBS AND FOX. 
Lynchburg, Va., June 5, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





I wish to protest most emphatically against | 


your account of the Southern Handicap held in 


Memphis 11, 12 and 13. I believe in giving | 


credit where credit is due, and would ask why 
no mention is made of H. D. Gibbs of the 
U. M. C. Company, and T. H. Fox of the Her- 
cules Powder Co., who were the two high pro- 
fessionals in the main event, with scores of 96 
out of 100 from the 23 and 20-yard lines, re- 
spectively Not only was the shooting of these 
men consistent and high-class all through the 
tournament, but there was not one on the ground 
who did more for the comfort and pleasure of 
those participating. E. A. WALTON 

I willingly give credit where the same is due. 
I trust Brothers Gibbs and Fox will forgive me 
for the omission.—Editor. 

Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, War Reload 

Department » SAYS: 
“By using a little care reloadedam- « YW OUT 


munition can be aoe ee <a 

more accurate results n factory 

ammunition because it can be fitted ex- Shells! 

actly to the particular rifle in wae oat is to 

be used. It is very much c 

often costing only about half mar” the fa. factory cartridge costs, 

and you can obtain a great variety of loads to meet all 

conditions of target shooting and hunting. The Ideal Hand 
Book, publi by arlin Fire- 

grme Co. i the ae ae on re- 

joa a e one who attempts to 

reload at all is must have a copy. 


This is the book—160 pages—sent 
free to any shooter for 3 stamps postage by 


She Marlin Firearms Co, 


27 Willow St., © New Haven, Conn. 





























A well-made -_ lasts a life-time. It pays to be particular— 
buy the right gun! 
we Grcarens For 45 years the Marva has been the thoroughbred in. sporting fire- 


Ponds sepentese en Rt pre a at cam, pae-aeee —_ 
sty! 
deotag fey afar the moder td iin dicacaie ebienaneins and the deep, 
onderful accuracy. : 
‘joe t Harlin Subs f to getthis! 28-page book into which we have put that 
Sabet a lew a a s buying a gun. "Thea i it lS amptnedat ex- 
actly the one best gun for : Send us3 us 3 stamps postage today—you get the book 





NEW HAMMERLESS 


SAVAGE 


The ONLY Automatic that has 


Five Safeties 















IO Shots Quick 


VS. 6 or 8 in all 
other automatics) 







Aims Easy as 
Pointing Your Finger 
Send Today for Free Pistol Booklet 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
927'Savage Ave. UTICA, N.Y. 










These are war times and the price of raw material is higher 
than it has ever been in the history of this business. Nevertheless, 
there has been no change made in the quality of 


SPRATT’S DOG FOODS 





SPRATT’S DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 


are the outcome of many years careful study and experiment and 
are the standard foods for all dogs throughout the world. 


Ask for SPRATT’S and SPRATT’S ONLY 
and see that every cake is stamped thus ‘‘X”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N.J. Depots at SAN FRANCISCO; 
ST. LOUIS; CLEVELAND; MONTREAL. Agency at BOSTON, MASS. 

















Upin Smoke 


Thoseworriesthat 
seemed so large to 
you in the rush of 
the city vanish in 
the camp-fire’s 
smokein Northern 
New York's zest- 
ful air. There's a 
delightful escape foryou from the city's 
care if you travel over the 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 


Whether it’s Lake Champlain, with its histori- 
cal associations, beautiful Lake George or the 
charm of the Adirondacks you seek there’s no 
more comfortable way of getting there than 
that offered by the dependable D. & H. 


“‘A Summer Paradise” is a book full 


of useful facts set out in absorbing 
manner. Send 6 cents for it 
M. J. POWERS, G.P. A. 6 
Albany, N. Y. 
” 


New York City Information Bureau: 
1354 Broadway 


No. 8 Stove Folded, also 
Set Up for Use 





Comfort 


Every camper and sports- 








‘ man should learn ‘about 
these clever little camp 
cookers—they’re wonder- 





fully handy and efficient. 
Cook your meals 
anywhere in a jiffy. 
Cut your food cost— get 
more pleasure from your 
outing trips. Enjoy clean 
appetizing, fres ly-cooked 
food. Take with you a 


Moats Folding Camp Stove 


the thoroughly practical, long-sought for article. 
Made of Auto Steel, beautifully enamelled. 
Comes equipped with utensils, all parts fold in- 
side. Forms carrying case half the size of suit- 
case. Light and handy. Quickly set up. Hot, 
blue flame, WIND-PROOF, SAFE. Three sizes, 
one with collapsible oven. We also make com- 
plete Auto Kitchenettes 
for tourists. 


OUR NEW CIRCULARS 
ARE READY 


Send for them. They are 
finely illustrated and com- 
plete. Besides writing us, 
inquire at your dealer’s. He 
may have our goods. 


PRENTISS-WABERS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


42 Island Ave., 
Grand Rapids, WISCONSIN 







Folded and 1 
Set Up 





ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 






If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
tobe. It has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on © 
sack to press and irritate, no 
=) metal slides to scratch. 

a Each outfit has two sacks, one © 


Convenience 
Compactness 




















PRICE $1.00 
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MT. MORRIS GUN CLUB. 


The Mt. Morris Gun Club continues to hold 
themselves in the “limelight” of the shooting 
fraternity by conducting on June 4th, one of the 
most successful tournaments held in the Middle 
West this season 

Seventy-five entries were made for the Regular 
Program, and fifty for the Special, consisting of 
two 25 target events. Amateur contestants were 
handicapped according to their percentage made 
in the Regular Program. 

Fourteen Half Century runs were made by 
Kennicott, Cadwallader, Bills, Kirkwood, Stan- 
nard, Sheffield, Rice, Miller, Vance, and Tucker, 
four of whom made double runs. 

13725 targets were rapped in Regular and 
Special Programs. 

The Professional 25 target event for trophy 
was won by H. Kennicott in shoot-off with E. S. 
Graham. 

The Amateur 25 target event for three tro- 
phies was won by H. Cushing, first; Dr. C. B. 
Helm, second, and A. E. Savage, third. 

The Gun Club appreciated the assistance given 
by the Trade Representatives, who in no small 
degree did much in making our tournament a 
flattering success. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


The program of the coming Grand American 
Trapshooting Tournament is now in the hands 
of the printer, and will be ready for mailing 
about July 15th. The program is not materially 
different from that of its predecessor, issued for 
last year’s tournament. That program was so 
happily devised that it won the approval and 
support of the trapshooting fraternity to a 
marked degree. The schedule of events, in the 
main, follows the policy adopted by The Inter- 
state Association in respect to its Grand Trap- 
shooting Tournaments, and which have proven 
in practice to be popular, equitable and successful. 

As was the case last year, The Interstate As- 
sociation will donate numerous trophies to be 
competed for. These trophies will be well 
worth winning, and the winners will have the 
satisfaction of having something besides cash to 
take home with them as proof that they have 
defeated “the best in the land at the greatest 
trapshooting tournament in the world.” 

Ten automatic traps, an extra trap for profes- 
sionals, and two “Joker Traps,” will be in- 
stalled. The Section System, slightly modified, 
will be used. By using ten traps it is confidently 
believed that, barring inclement weather, it will 
be possible to finish each event on the day it is 
scheduled to be shot with a total of 700 en- 
trants. : 

The Interstate Association and the Chicago 
Association of Trapshooters will spare no trou- 
ble or expense to make this, the sixteenth Grand 
American Trapshooting Tournament, come fully 
up to the high standard set by its, predecessors. 

























For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


NYOIL ===... 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years. 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOITI. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








1915 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed- 
control. The New Reversing Propeller permits 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for f 
racing ortrolling. Original outboard motor-- 
10th year--30,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. 
3h. p. Weighs 65 lbs. Automobilecarburetor; 
high tension magneto; remoyable bearings; sol- 
id bronze skeg; 10¢inch propeller. Steers by rudder 
from any part of the boat. Water cooled exhaust 
manifold ;noiseless under-water exhaust: spun cop- 
per water jacket. Aero Metal piston and connect- 
ing rods. Demand these essentials if you want 
your money’s worth. Write us today for free § 
book showing full line. Our prices will 
surprise you. WatermanMotor (o., 
267Mt. ElliottAve. Detroit,Mich. 


Motor Boat 







FROG CULTURE 


Easy, Interesting and immensely profitable for the 
Farmer, Fancier or Country Gentleman, Now’s 


Breeding Time. | 
Write for circular. P. O. Box 1534L 


THE ORTEGA FROG FARM 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








THE ROD OF QUALITY 


This f 
the rod to actual hard test. 


hrase is a trade-mark based on sound facts, and is substantiated by all anglers who have put 





of which you clip on the supporting straps, 
while the other is being cleansed, (You can 
wash theS.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain packageon receipt 
of price, Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING Co. 
52 Park Place. WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 







My hand made, split-bamboo rod bears my name and behind this stamp of my approval and super. 
vision stands many years’ accumulation of experience and reputation—and I’m not fearing the loss of 
this by heartily and conscientiously recommen ing the rod to you. 

Send for the booklet—“The Angler—the Rod.” It’s not all advertising. 


F. E. THOMAS 117 Exchange St., BANGOR, ME. 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT AT THE PANAMA-PA- 
CIFIC INTERNATIONAL EX- 
POSITION. 


Marksmen of California and of the whole 
Pacific Slope are jubilant over the decision of 
the Exposition authorities to permit the use of 
the telescope sight in the great international 
Panama-Pacific shooting tournament to be held 
on the Shall Mound range from August 8 to 
September 26. The question whether the tele- 
scope sight would or would not be permitted was 
a mooted question all over the country. , The 
decision means that the greatest marksmen of the 
country are to be relied upon to take part in the 
tournament. Some of the leading marksmen of 
the bay district are practicing daily for the great 
event, the most important shooting tournament 
in the history of this country. There will be 
shooting for soldiers, sailors, recruits and vet- 
erans, cadets, students of academies and col- 
leges, indoor and outdoor contests, natural and 
artificial light, rifles, pistol and revolver shooting. 

The tournament will be inaugurated by a bril- 
liant military demonstration, in which civic bod- 
ies will participate. The officers in charge pre- 
dict that fully 40,000 men will be in line on that 
occasion. Many shooting societies from all sec- 
tions of the country will be represented. 


UNCLE JOHN REDFERN. 

Sioux City, Ia—Probably in no gun club in the 
United States, or in any other country, for that 
matter, is there an active trap shooter who is 
as old as “Uncle” John Redfern, a member of the 
Soo Gun Club. “Uncle” John is 78 years of age 
and will add another summer to that list in Au- 
gust, when he will have reached the ripe old age 
of 79. 

“There’s nothing like it, boys, to stay young,” 
said Redfern, in commenting on trap shooting. 
“I have been a member of the Soo Gun Club 


since it was organized in 1895, and I have not | 


missed one of the tournaments in all those years, 
I have been out in the woods and shot at birds 


of all kinds, I fired many a shell during the | 


Civil War, but nothing ever gave me quite the 
pleasure that a pop shot at a flying blue rock 
does. 

“If you want to keep young, just get out every 
Sunday morning and feel the recoil of an old 
blunderbuss against your shoulder. I tell you, 
it puts spice into your life and makes the red 
blood tingle through your veins in a way noth- 
ing else can do. I expect to be standing in front 











Camping Outtits 


A visit to our store will convince you that we have the most 
complete line of Camping Goods shown anywhere, they are 
displayed so one can see all the items, large or small necessary 


It you cannot call send 5c. sor our Catalogue No. 67 F, illustrating these goods. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 
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eclen Can Cat 
for Every Day in the Year! 


Parrot Fish, 


Did you ever catch an Angel Fish, Squirrel Fish 
f you’ve never 


Four-eyed Fish or Flying Fish? Very likely not i 
been a Bermuda. Here, within 2 days of New York, a4 a 
magnificent Ocean steamer, is a veritable fishermen’s paradise. 

In addition to the many strange and beautifully marked fish 
are game fish which delight the heart of a real fisherman before 
they are finally landed. ou may catch fish which range in size 
from a few inches in length to the gigantic Rock Fish which 
measures 5 feet and tips the scale at 200 pounds. Spend your ; 
vacation in Bermuda, where to the joys of the rarest fishin ; 
treat you have ever known, you may indulge in the delights o 
visiting a quaint country, the beauty and charm of which will 
prove an added enchantment. 


9-Day Tour — Inc. All Expense, $45.50 Up 


Longer Tours at Proportionately Low Rates, Tours Include Trans- 
. portation on Steamer, all Sightseeing Trips, and 
Accommodation at Best Hotels. . 
Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. Cooler than Middle 
Atlantic Coast Resorts. Send for Illustrated Booklet and 
Low-Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


TWIN SCREW S.S. “BERMUDIAN” 
Ss 


afety—Speed—Comfort 


Sails alternate Wednesdays & Saturdays 


h uebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thos. Cook & 
a po Broadway and 561 Fifth Ave., or Any Ticket Agent. 
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Won Most Trophies 


Meek Reels have, inten years, won four toone International Trophiesover 
— ' ANY other reel and two toone over ALL other reels 
combined. By giving years of satisfactory service 


MEEK REELS “ 5 


haveearned ff The real reel is the Meek Reel. Onur aim is 


etic tin 













































ra 
\ their repu- perfection, not cheapness. Ask any first-class 
f tation for dealer for the “Meek.” Ifhe can’tsupply 
wuperto rity you, write us direct for catalogue P. 
an prove 
erticie is B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc. 
r 
wor th its W’f’r’s Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
—— flo. 1450S. 18th $i, LOUISVILLE, KY. 







New Pocket Screw Driver and Oiler 50c 





New Tackle Box $3.00 














for the outing. 
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Kennels 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 


RANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
eA) from true sporting stock that are anequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight any 
e hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and 1e¢ kind with the 
bunting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest us and make the 
ideal for both hunter and trapper. amp for ceply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 





offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, | 


| of the Soo Gun Club, which lasted over three 


nd Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
niet and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


The ORTEGA KENNELS 
Airedales, Bull Terriers, Scotch Collies 


Bred in direct lines from American champions 





at conservative prices. Pups and young stock 


Write for booklet, stating 
FLORIDA 


usually for sale. 
wants. 


JACKSONVILLE (No. 1534-L) 


BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf 
B ri olf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, 


hounds. e 

Cat Hounds. 

catalogue for 5c. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENN \ 
Lexington, Ky. 








DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifs0 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
lenty. For sale, trained setters, also some good rab- 
bit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. ~e boarded. Stamp 
for reply. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE 


~ Small-Mouth Black Bass 


have the only establishment dealing in youn 
Sees black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 








Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address | i; nit up each year, was won by Joe Kautzky 


New Preston, Conn. | 


HENRY W. BEAMAN- - 


FOR SALE 


Tract of nearly a thousand acres of_ timber 
end: Four miles south of Driftwood, Cameron 


Co., Pa. Ideal hunting. Well stocked with 
ame. Good springs. Nearly level plateau land. 
ill sell for cash at $2,500. 


ANDREWS & ELLIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








-_ ALASKA. 
Bear, Goat and Deer Hunting. 
Game guaranteed. 


Rates $15. per day with launch, camps and 


everything furnished. 
A. Hasselborg, Box 24, Juneau, Alaska. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 














| shooting. 
| breezed over the course. 
| all stunts familiar to expert shooters and some 
| that were not on their list. But despite this fact 
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of this old trap, boys, when the century of years 
rolls around and I am only sorry that I can’t 
pass away with my favorite gun in my hand.” 

John Redfern took part in the recent tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. He did not shoot 
every event, but what events he did shoot in he 
managed to “show up” a bunch of youngsters. 
He is prouder of his old Lefever than he is of 
his thirty-odd grandchildren. He divided his 
time here during the tournament with the annual 
encampment of the G. A. R., veterans of Iowa, 
and the gun club managed to get most of his 
time. He’s a good scout and a good sport, and 
if they shoot targets in the Great Beyond, “Un- 
cle” John will be at the traps on the first day 
of his arrival. 

Bill Tolen, of Fort Dodge, I1., practically a 
new man in the trap world, carried off high 
honors in the twenty-first annual tournament 


days, closing June 10. For three days “Wild 
Bill” hammered away at 180 targets daily and 
when the smoke had died away from the 
muzzle of his gun on the 540th bird he had 
dropped but eighteen, his total for the entire 
tourney being 522 out of a possible 540.. He shot 
at an average of 96.666 during the three days. 


Never in the history of the local club, one of | 
| the oldest gun clubs in the country, has such a 


gathering of amateurs shot a tournament. When 
the entries closed it was found that 201 repre- 
sentative shooters from Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Minnesota had entered. Of this 
number more than forty shot every event, which 
included nine events of 20 targets daily and one 


| trophy event each day. 


The weather was anything but ideal for trap 
On the first two days a young gale 
The birds performed 


some remarkable scores were made. Tolen, the 


| high gun for three days, dropped but seven out 


of 180 on the first day, followed up with a simi- 
lar score on the second day, and closed up the 
shoot by missing but four. This is Tolen’s 
second year out. One year and two months ago 
he was persuaded to leave his place of business 
in Fort Dodge and accompany Joe Kautzky to 
the traps. Kautzky agreed to teach Tolen how 
to do it. He succeeded in every sense of the 
word and at the local tournament Kautzky had 
to bow to the superior shooting of his pupil. 
Kautzky was sixth high gun for the shoot. 

The Liberty Cartridge Company trophy, which 


of Fort Dodge. 

The Interstate championship trophy, the fea- 
ture event of the tournament, was won by Ernest 
Sasse of Stanton, Neb. Sixty-seven shooters 
tried for this event. Fifteen birds were shot at 


| by each and at the end it was found that nine 





had tied. Using the “miss and out” system, 
these nine men battled away: until Sasse captured 
the cup on his forty-eighth straight “dead.” Tolen 
was runner up, while third money went to R. 


| McKenzie of Sioux City. 


On the final day the feature event was the com- 
petition for the Davidson Brothers’ trophy, an 
unusually handsome and valuable loving cup, 
standing two feet high. H.G. Taylor of Ver- 
mion, S. D., won this event. 

Among the professionals to take part in the 
meet were Fred Gilbert, a member of the local 








Dials that Shine 


The newest Macevety. in sportsmen’s watches 
with which you can tell the time in pitch dark- 
ness. The illumination is guaranteed genuine 
radium inlaid on figures and hands. Will hold 
the light for years. Unlike phosphorus, does not 
need to be replenished. 


No Better Radium Watch at Any Price. 


Case—non-rusting Orie metal, looks and wears 
like gold. Movement guaranteed 5 years. Stem 
wind and set. Thin model. 

Send $3.00, and we will mail “FIRE-FLY,” 
repaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 
aa bd want it. At least write for illustrated 

et. 


NOTE: The dial is golden. We show it here 
in a to give an idea how it stands out at 
nig! 

CHASE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
115-D Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 





You will find a lot 
of satisfaction in own- 
ing and using a Hunt- 
er Rod. 

Handmade from a 
special selected split 
bamboo, and in point 
of quality, durability, 
and casting power the most 
desirable rod in the market. 

Introduced by us fifteen 
years ago and to-day beyond 
question the most popular 
Rod in New England. 

Every Rod Warranted 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Postpaid anywhere in. the 
U. S. A., $18.00 


Send for illustrated catalog of 
Hunter Tackle 


J. B. HUNTER CO. 


60 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





No More Spoiled Trips 


“TROJAN” 


MOSQUITO OINTMENT 


More outings are spoiled through Black Flies, Mosquitoes, Gnats , 
Chiggers and other insects than from any other cause. By applying 


“Trojan Mosquito Ointment” you will be absolutely free from the 
annoyance of these pests, they won’t bother you. A clean, white, 
antiseptic cream of pleasing odor, put up in handy collapsible 
tubes ready to use. When outfitting for your vacation be sure 
that ‘“‘TROJAN’’ is on your list, 


Postpaid 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Dealers, write for our special offer! 


_ TROJAN CHEMICAL CO., Troy, Ohio 


“If you don’t get TROJAN you don’t get the Best’’ 
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Uncle John Redfern. 


club and the most popular professional in this 
neck of the woods; George Kreger, George Max- 
well, the one-armed wonder; J. R. Graham, star 
of the Olympic games at Stockholm; D. Flana- 
gan of Minneapolis, and “Skid” Clancy. 


MODERN TENNIS. 
Although many books have been written on 


the subject of tennis by amateurs and profes- 
sionals, by champions and would-be champions, 
heretofore they have mainly been of two distinct 
classes. Either the general outline of the game 
and the tennis experiences of the writer or the 
purely technical often too theoretical descrip- 
tions of the game. Mr. P. A. Vaile, in his 
“Modern Tennis,” has happily combined these 
two classes and in a book of some 300 pages has 
given us a complete, interesting and extremely 
readable account of tennis as it is played to-day. 
Nothing is omitted, from his opening chapters 
on “The Court” and the “Implements,” through 
lucid explanations of all the technicalities of the 
game, ending with very valuable chapters on the 
“Laws of Tennis.” 

To the man who is not a student of the game 
but who enjoys it alone for the exercise and 
pleasure in the playing, the most interesting are 
Mr. Vaile’s chapters on “Tennis Personalities” 
and “The Davis Cup.” The many pictures and 
descriptive plans ‘add greatly to the general 
charm of the publication and are at the same time 
instructive and helpful. 

Mr. Vaile has succeeded in handling a subject, 
of interest to all lovers of sport, in a clear, prac- 
tical and extremely interesting manner from 
cover to cover. 

To the tennis “has been” for reminiscences, to 
the present champions for advice, and to the 
inexperienced tyros for instruction we heartily 
recommend this book. (Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 
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to do with tobacco. 


came intimately into contact with the whole business. 
consider the best tobacco made. I smoke it myself and find it 


He Fo 


soothing and restful, mild, 
fragrant and non-irritating 
to the throat.”’ 


Mr. Smoker, that’s evidence straight from 
an authority that Tuxedo is the top-notch 
smoke of them all. The tobacco that a famous 
Internal Revenue Commissioner chooses for 
his own smoke because he considers it the best 
tobacco made. 

And remember this, men:—that’s picking 
Tuxedo from a mighty big field; for between 
you and us and the account sheet, the 
Government collects $100,000,000 a year in 


revenues from tobaccos. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


That’s all taken out by the famous 
“Tuxedo Process’’— the original process which the other brands like so 
well that they ty | to imitate it. 


Tuxedo can’t bite or blister. 


And you’ll 
as to Tuxedo’s quality. 


Try Tuxedo for a week and you’ll know why Mr. Capers and thou- 
sands of other distinguished smokers say that it is ‘‘the best tobacco made.”’ 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Convenient, glassine wrap- 5 
ped moisture-proof pouch Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


Thel Best “ee Made” 


Emphatic Statement by an Eminent Authority—Pipe- 
smokers, Read what John G. Capers Has to Say 


** When I was Commissioner of Internal Revenue under Presi- 
dents Roosevelt’s and Taft’s Administrations, [ had a great deal 
In the collection of millions of dollars of tax I 


d the Internal Revenue Commissioner absolutely right 
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Tuxedo I 


JOHN G. CAPERS 


Prominent Washington Attorney 
formerly Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue 


Mr. Capers is now a prominent and suc- 
cessful practising lawyer in Washington, 
D.C., and we are glad to include his name in 
Tuxedo’s great list of friends. It’s the 
same old story everywhere Tuxedo is tried: 
Quality tells. 

Don’t quarrel with your pipe and don’t 
quarrel with your tongue. Take your tobacco 
troubles to good old Tuxedo. 

Your pipe’ll be sweet and your tongue’ll 
be sound if you smoke Tuxedo. 


6 nea eh 


TOBACCO 
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CAN ONE SNAP OF A WOLF’S JAWS KILL 
A DEER? 
(Continued from page 397.) 
physical impossibility of the wolf’s being able to 
obtain such a grasp with his jaws on the chest of 
a caribou—a larger animal than the white-tailed 
deer—as would enable him to sink his teeth to 
a sufficient depth to puncture the heart and pro- 
duce profuse external hemorrhage. Though the 
exterior surface of the heart of a deer may lie 
but five-eighths of an inch within the chest wall 
of hide, muscle and bone; and though the jaws of 
a wolf may be powerful enough to send the teeth 
through the amount of matter it represents, if 
advantageously presented to his grasp. it is not 
clear how such an advantage could be obtained 





under the conditions described. Furthermore, to 
produce such a hemorrhage as is described, the 
wound in the heart must be deep enough to pene- 
trate into its cavities. The body of that organ 
is composed of tough, fibrous, muscular tissue, 
with a blood supply of its own independent of 
the main blood flood that it encloses and pro- 
tects, as well as maintains in circulation; and it 
may be considerably injured without producing 
death. The muscular walls of the heart would 
certainly add another five-eighths of an inch 
to the matter, making an inch and a quarter 
in all, to be penetrated by the wolf’s teeth in 
order to produce the hemorrhage described, and 
the consequent weakness that almost immediatery 
brought the caribou to earth. It does not seem, 

















Shawnee - on - 
NOW OPEN 
for the Season of 1915 


Home of the famous 


Golf Course 


of the Shawnee Country Club 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Manager 


WINTER-THE KIRKWOOD, CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLIEN A 
18-hole Golf Course 





Absolutely Fireproof 


~BUCKWOOD 
INN 
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Delaware, Penn. 


Louis Rhead’s »=~ Nature Lures 


For Trout, Bass, Pike, Pickerel and other Game Fishes of Fresh or Salt Water 


Frogs that float and swim. Cannot float on its back. 
Made solid to last. Three kinds, Green Leopard frog 
for eastern states. Brown pickerel frog for middle west. 
Red belly frog for Pacific coast states. True to life in 
form and color. Have a single powerful hook through 
the body. Small single hook under each hind leg. Floats 
with only head and shoulders above surface. Legs move: 


like natural frog, 
and painted by inventor. 


Made under personal supervision 
None sent on approval, but 


money promptly refunded if dissatisfied and returned. 


Sold for ONE DOLLAR EACH at 


217 OCEAN AVENUE 


therefore, that Mr. Long’s mere demonstration 
that the heart of a deer lies but five-eighths of an 
inch below the surface of the chest, constitutes 
conclusive proof of his contention. 

The chest of many quadrupeds, when an an- 
imal is laid upon its back, presents roughly the 
shape of the uncrossed letter A. Even in a car- 
ibou, the apex or ridge thus presented is probably 
thin enough to enable as large an animal as a 
wolf to grasp it between his jaws; but the heart 
is so far distant from the apex that only the an- 
terior portion of the jaws carrying the small fn- 
cisors would reach it, if, indeed, it would be 
reached at all. Assuming now that the iaws are 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





powerful enough to compress the wide base of 
the “A” sufficiently to send the small incisors 
through the chest wall and heart muscle into the 
cavities of the latter, such a grasp could not be 
obtained unless the caribou were on its back, or 
the wolf in that position beneath the standing 
caribou. But Mr. Long’s contention does not 
cover this hypothesis. The wolf is represented 
as inflicting the fatal wound directly through the 
side of the chest—a practically perpendicular 
wall—as he was running beside or directly up to 
the caribou. 

The difference between enclosing the chest with 
the jaws over the apex of the “A,” and grasping 






the practically smooth surface of the side wall, 
appears clear. An exaggerated illustration of thos 
difference is that between the edge and the flat 
surface of a board or plate. The former could 
readily be seized between the teeth, while it is 
impossible even for any animal to seize the lat- 
ter. If, then, the: board placed on its edge, be 
rapidly moved forward, and’ its surface be ob- 
scured by the interposition of an object such as 
the oscillating shoulder of a running deer, the - 
task of the wolf in cutting into the heart at one 
snap, may be appreciated. It ts true that-in the 
original story the caribou is not flatly repre- 
sented as running. Just what was his attitude, 
except by inference, is not clear. That, in the 
curiosity attributed to him, he would stand a 
rest till the wolf rushed up and seized him, docs 
not appear credible. Instinct would certainly 
lead him‘to spring away as the wolf jumped to- 
ward him; and the agility of the deer family is 
well known. But even if the caribou were 
standing at rest, and full opportunity were pre- 
sented to the wolf to snap at the chest, the heart 
would then be somewhat protected by the shoul- 
der, and the task be made no less difficult. 

It is possible, of course, that lack of close 
knowledge of natural history such as Mr. Long 
possesses, is responsible for my skepticism. There 
may be loop-holes both in my premises and my de- 
ductions; but if so, I do not now see them. In 
any case, I shall continue to read such books and 
articles as he may hereafter write, with undimin- 
ished interest and with regret that opportunity 
to see the things of nature as he has seen them, 
was never presented to me. That I am not yet 
ready to admit the jaws of a timber wolf are 
sufficiently powerful to penetrate to the depth 
of an inch or more, the hide covered surface of a 
mass of bone and muscle as it is presented in 
the chest of a living caribou, is merely a point 
of disagreement with him, and does not consti- 
ture disparagement of his interesting and useful 
research work in the realm of natural history. 

W. H. BENTLEY, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 10, 1915. 


FOR SALE 


Thoroughly trained 
pointers, English setters 
and hounds. Also some 


untrained young dogs and 
puppies. 


Prices and information 
cheerfully given. 


GEORGE W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone 29 M. Established in 1870 
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